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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


We need not tell our readers that the Budget is the news of the 
week. It has been the talk not only of the United Kingdom, 
but of all Europe. Ten days of hard discussion in the public 
papers still leaves the subject fresh, and the debates which are to 
take place next week in Parliament promise to heighten the in- 
terest and lend new attractions to the subject. 

Much was expected from Mr. Gladstone. The public remem- 
bered his Budget of 1853, and that he is a disciple of Sir Robert 
Peel ; and they look to him, if not for the completion, at least 
for a great step towards the completion of the work which Peel 
began nearly twenty years ago. But very few expected an 
arrangement of our scheme of taxation so comprehensive in its 
scope, so minute in its details, and so merciless in its treatment 
of the little abuses which Peel had not the power to lop away. 
The impression which Mr. Gladstone’s financial statement has 
made upon the country is in proportion to its magnitude and 
complexity. All the small interests affected by its provisions 
have been up in arms, and it is very remarkable that while 
nearly every section of the political and trading community looks 
with favour upon the Budget as a whole, each section touched 
by it finds fault with the part relating to itself. As Mr. Glad- 
stone happily remarked, they are, without exception, Free- 
traders, but not Free-traders without exception. As it is the 
almost universality of its operation which constitutes its merit, 
so it is the almost universality of its operation which constitutes 
its safety. The interests separately arrayed against it cannot 
combine. A coalition of licensed victuallers, silk manufacturers, 
glove manufacturers, and hop planters, is an impossibility. The 
addition of one penny to the Income-tax cannot arouse a strong 
party, when every man knows that he must pay at least nine- 
pence. The dealers in tea and sugar cannot stand out against 
the general opinion in favour of the extension of free trade. 
The opponents of the abolition of the paper duty can only offer 
the argument that the present time is not the time for its repeal. 
We may fairly assume, therefore, that the general opinion of the 
country is favourable to the Budget ; and we may further as- 
sume, that the more closely it is considered the stronger will that 
opinion grow. Every Budget has its weak points, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s is not without them; but a Budget which remits 
upwards of three millions of taxes and imposes two, and at the 
same time effects, on a large ‘scale, a revision of the tariff,— 
abolishing the last shred of protective duty, and retaining no 
duty except as a revenue duty,—is not to be rejected because it 

weak points. 

But while the general opinion of the country is in favour of 
the Budget, it is impossible that it should’ pass “unopposed. 
There is the great Tory party, which, in spite of its professions, 
still hankers after protection; and the great Tory party is to 
show some sort of a front tothe Budget. The Tories have found 
out that hostility to the commercial treaty with France would 
neither be acceptable to the House of Commons nor to the coun- 
try : they cannot, therefore, make a stand on that. They are to 
ase their opposition upon the inexpediency of reducing taxa- 
tion in the face of a high level expenditure and to oppose the 
inorease of the Income-tax. But to say that taxation should 
not be revised when expenditure is high, is to say that while 
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What can the Tories Do?......... 161 | expenditure is high fiscal reform should be placed upon the shelf. 


Mr. Gladstone’s argument, that when taxation is high measures 
should be taken to enable us to pay it, is unanswerable. Yet 
Mr. Ducane’s notice of motion goes upon the ground that remis- 
sion of taxes is inexpedient, and that an increase of the Income- 
tax is equally so. 

The introduction of the Budget so early in the session has 
caused two notable postponements. In the first place Lord John 
Russell’s Reform Bill will have to wait upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
Budget—the commencement of the debate on the financial 
scheme having been appointed for Monday, the day originally 
fixed for the introduction of the Reform Bill. This places another 
obstacle in the way of the Tories; for, should they defeat the 
Government on the Budget, they would have to take up the 
heavy burden of Reform. In the next place the French Go- 
vernment has thought it prudent to postpone the meeting of the 
French Chambers until the Ist of March, in order, we suppose, 
to place itself in a position to announce to the Chambers either 
the acceptance or the rejection of the Commercial Treaty. 





Although the Budget debate has been postponed, Parliament 
has not been idle. Lord Clarence Paget has been enabled to set 
forth in full detail the Navy Estimates. As we have already re- 
marked, the estimates are very large in amount—12,800,000/. ; 
but per contra there is a great deal to be shown for them. The 
vast expenditure of last year has given us a respectable addition 
to our fleet, and the large expenditure of this year will increase 
it almost to the point of safety. In 1861 we shall have nearly 
sixty screw line-of-battle ships with a proportionate number of 
frigates and smaller vessels. Our naval weakness will then not 
consist in want of ships, but in want of men, and it will require 
the utmost efforts of the Admiralty, a great expenditure of 
patience and persuasion, to raise a reserve of naval volunteers. 
As regards the cancer of our Admiralty system—the waste in our 
dockyards, we have from Lord Clarence Paget very little except 
the promise of amendment. Nobody believes, not even Lord 
Clarence himself, that the vast sum of 12,800,000/. would be 
required were our dockyards economically managed. But there 
is this to be said, that the right spirit seems to exist in the pre- 
sent Admiralty, and that, if properly supported in the House, it 
may prevail over the patrons of old abuses, 

Like the Navy Estimates, the Army Estimates are very high 
—14,842,275/, This large expenditure arises from causes 
similar to those which have aided in swelling up the Navy Esti- 
mates—the necessity for placing our military establishments in 
some sort of relation to those of other Powers. At present they 
only come before us in the tabular shape of a Parliamentary pa- 
per, and require, for full comprehension, that commentary which 
Mr. Sidney Herbert has in reserve. But it may be stated that 
we are to have an-army of 235,852 regular soldiers, that |is 
92,490 on the Indian establishment, and 143,362 at home and 
in the colonies. Besides these there are the Militia, the Volun- 
teers, and the Marines. The estimates contain no provisions for 
carrying out the recommendations of the Defence Commission, 
and the sum set down for fortifications is 645,355/. 

The smaller Parliamentary doings are not without interest. 
Lord Chelmsford has carried to a second reading his bill for the 
abolition of Grand Juries in the Metropolitan district. This is 
a very debateable measure and will run great risks in the House 
of Commons, The question of electoral bribery and corruption 
has been disposed of for the present in the good old way. When 
Mr. Mellor moved the second reading of his bill, Sir George 
Grey suggested a searching inquiry, and the House very readily 
assented to the proposal for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, on the understanding that all the bills before the House 
should be referred to the Committee. Mr. Scholefield’s Adulte- 
ration of Food and Drink Bill has been read a second time. 

Nor have useless discussions been wanting. Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rane raised a premature debate on the China question, which has 
resulted in pen-and-ink hostilities between Admiral Seymour 
and Mr. Laurence Oliphant, and a portentous intimation from 
Lord Malmesbury that he intends next week to follow Mr, Coch- 
rane’s example, in order to vindicate himself from a charge 
which has not been made. Mr. Spooner has made his annual 
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speech against Maynooth, and has met with his usual rebuff; 
and Lord Normanby has taken another opportunity to vilify 
Italian politicians in general, and Signor Buoncompagni in par- 
ticular. Mr. Williams has raised a debate on flogging in the 
Army and Navy, not altogether useless, since it has elicited satis- 
factory explanations. In the Upper House, Lord Airlie has pro- 
nounced against the French treaty, as regards coal, thus enabling 
Earl Grey to make a speech adverse to the whole principle of the 
arrangement. 





The settlement of the Italian question by diplomatic processes 
does not appear to have made any great progress. Austria still 
withholds her answer to Lord John Russell’s proposition ; the 
Pope remains in a state of confirmed obstinacy, and there is 
little sign of decisive movement except the regular march of the 
Italian communities towards settled order and freedom. M. 
Thouvenel, however, has taken a step which marks the relations 
between the Pope and the Emperor of the French. M. Thouvenel 
has replied to the encyclical letter of the Pope in a despatch to 
the agents of France abroad. Expressing in severe but polished 
terms his regret that the Papal Government should transfer to 
the field of religion a temporal question, pointing out that the 
responsibility of the present situation rests with the Pope, M. 
Thouvenel draws a strong line of distinction between the tem- 
poral and the spiritual power. To show that the temporal pos- 
sessions of the Holy See have never been regarded as inalienable, 
he cites the treaty of Tolentino, which transferred the Romagna 
and the territory of Avignon to France ; the treaties of Campo 
Formio and Luneville, which also severed the legations from 
Rome, the grant of bishoprics in Germany to Austrian archdukes, 
and the transactions between the Emperor Francis and Murat, 
which infringed on the Roman States. Thus neither Austria 
nor Rome itself, is exempt from the charge of dealing with the 
territorial possessions of Rome as things purely temporal. M. 
Thouvenel declares the doctrine of the encyclical letter to be in 
contradiction to the most positive data of polities, the general 
spirit of the times, and international rules. The fact, therefore, 
is officially established that the Emperor Napoleon III., not less 
than the Emperor Napoleon I., is prepared to deal with the terri- 
tories of the Holy See from a purely temporal point cf view. 





Fresh explanations in the House of Commons serve to place the 
Savoy question on an intelligible basis. The statement of 


no engagement with France on the subject of Savoy, and that 
Sardinia does not intend or wish to part with the cradle of its 
royal house. Nevertheless, the French Government has thought 
fit to inform the Government of Turin, that if Piedmont obtains 
any large accession of territory in Central Italy, France will not 
feel secure unless she obtains a part of Savoy. The Morning 
Post, however, takes upon itself to tell us that the Emperor of 
the French is willing to defer to the decision of the Great Powers. 
We may assume, therefore, that for the present, the question is 
set at rest. 

The United States House of Representatives has at length 
solved the difficulty respecting the choice of a Speaker, After 
many experiments, the House elected Mr. Pennington of New 
Jersey by a majority of 117 to 87. His election has been carried 
mainly by the Republican party. But thére is an important dis- 
tinction to be drawn between Mr. Pennington and Mr. Sherman, 
their previous candidate. Mr. Pennington is what is called an 
*¢ old line Whig,” and he was elected to Congress by a coalition 
of the Republicans and old line Whigs of his district. Not com- 
mitted, like Mr. Sherman, to the doctrines of the ‘ Helper 
Book,” he professes old-fashioned Whig views on the subject of 
slavery. His election therefore is not a purely Republican 
triumph. The Democrats went in to ballot with the distinct 
understanding that they would not consent to the election of a 
Republican pledged to the doctrine of the ‘ Helper Book,” and 
they have acted up to the line of their stated policy. It may be 
remarked that the delay in the election of a Speaker is not so 
great by two days as it was in 1856, when Mr. Banks did not 
accomplish his election until the 3d of February. 


Debates aud Procerdings ‘in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, February 13. Indictable Offences (Metropolitan 
District); Lord Chelmsford’s Bill read a second time—St. George’s-in-the-East ; 
petition presented by Lord Ebury, 

Tuesday, February 14. Central Italy and Savoy; Lord Normanby’s Motion— 
Probate and Administration (India) Bill read a first time, 

Thursday, February 15, Treaty with France ; Lord Airlie’s motion. 

Friday, ¥ebruary 17. Savoy and France; Earl Granville’s Answer to Lord Nor- 
manby—Endowed Schools Bill committed. 

Hovsr or Commons. Monday, February 13. Relations with China; Mr. B. 
Cochrane’s Motion—Export of Coal; Mr. Horsman’s Complaint—Supply; Navy 
Estimates—Probate and Administration (India) Bill read a third time and passed— 
Law of Property Bill read a second time. 

Tuesday, February 14. Maynooth; Mr. Spooner’s Motion—Cambridge Statutes; 
Mr, Pollard Urquhart’s Motion, 





Lord | 
John Russell confirms the previous assurances that Sardinia has | 


| —at a cost of only 25,0002. 


Wednesday, February 15. Electoral Corruption ; Select Committee appointed o 
Bills relating thereto—Adulteration of Food and Drink; Mr. Scholefield’s Bil) ner 
a second time—Commissions on Irish M trates; Colonel Dunne’s Motion, 

Thursday, February 15. Annexation of Savoy ; Lord John Russell’s Statement— 
Manning ing in the Army and Navy ; Mr, 


e Navy; Sir C. Napier’s Motion—F mS} 
Williams's Motion—Civil Service Appointments ; r, Hennessey’s Motion— ‘opular 
Recreation ; Sir J. Trelawny’s Motion—Religious Worship; Mr. L. King’s Bilj 
read a first time. 

Friday, February 17. The Budget ; Mr. Ducane’s Notice of Motion—The 
Questions by Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Horsman—Supply ; Army Estimates, 

Tue Rerorm Buu. 

Lord Joun Russeu gave notice that on Thursday, the Ist of March 
he proposed to ask leave to bring in a Bill to further amend the repre- 
sentation of the people of England and Wales. The announcement was 
received with a i but faint cheers, 

Tue Navy Estimates. 

The House went into Committee of Supply on Monday, in order that 
the Secretary of the Admiralty might make the annual statement in ex. 
planation of the Navy Estimates. 

Lord Cuarence Pacet made a clear, frank, and comprehensive speech, 
He first showed that a few years ago we suddenly found ourselves not 
superior to, but on an equality with other nations in naval force, in con. 
sequence of the change introduced by steam. It behoves us to regain 
the superiority we possessed in the days of sailing ships. What is the 
force of other nations? There is no mystery in these matters. We 
need not fear that we shall give offence stating the strength of the 
French navy. Two years ago, the French Minister of Marine supplied 
him with the name and force of every ship in France. Well, France 
possesses 244 steam-ships that can be manned and sent to sea in a few 
weeks, That is, 32 ships of the line, 34 frigates, 17 corvettes, and 
many smaller craft afloat, including 31 transports. Among those build. 
ing are 5 ships of the line, 13 frigates, and 4 iron-cased ships. They 
could be launched in a short time. Russia possesses a steam navy of 
187 vessels afloat, and 48 building. Of the vessels afloat, 9 are line-of- 
battle ships, 18 frigates, 10 corvettes; of those building, 9 are ships of 
the line, 3 frigates, and 11 corvettes. Here he showed that as Russia 
has her flect always manned, and France can always man hers at plea- 
sure, the strength of the fleets of those countries is represented by the 


Treaty; 


| actual force afloat; whereas our strength can only be reckoned by num- 
| bering the ships in commission. 


Exclusive of sailing vessels, we have 
27 ships of the line in commission, 34 frigates, 94 small vessels—a total 
of 164; but the tenders, guard-ships, &e., bring the number up to 244, 
For home defence, including the fhe f squadron, we have 27 
line-of-battle ships, 14 frigates and corvettes, and 29 sloops and gun- 
boats; the remainder of the ships in commission being on foreign sta- 
tions. Our total steam-fleet consists of 48 ships of the line afloat, and 
11 building (two will be launcked next month), 34 frigates afloat and 9 
building or converting ; 9 steam block-ships afloat; 4 iron-cased-ships 
building; 16 corvettes afloat, and 5 building; 45 screw and 35 padidle 
sloops afloat, and 15 building; 169 gun-boats afloat and 23 building; 8 
floating batteries, 61 transports and small vyeszels, and 4 screw mortar- 
ships. During the next financial year, the Government hope to add to 
the Navy 10 ships of the line, 12 frigates, 4 iron-cased ships, 4 corvettes, 
15 sloops, and 23 gun-vessels and gun-boats, 

Passing from this subject, he proceeded to deal with the votes. The 
great increase arises on three items, men, ships, transport. The Govern- 
ment ask for an increase of 11,700 men and boys; that is, 8000 seamen, 
1000 marines, and 2000 boys; 100 coast-guardsmen afloat, and 600 ashore, 
About 10,000 seamen are to be kept as a reserve, and 6000 marines kept 
ashore. This carries out the recommendation of the Royal Commissioners, 
The pay of masters, engineers, paymasters, and chaplains, is to be increased 
It is necessary to give the Controller some as- 
sistance ; as at present, instead of going into the ay er and overlooking 
everything, he is kept a prisoner in his office. ‘* The Duke of Somerset has 
gone into the report of the Committee on Dockyard Economy, and his mi- 
nute, which will be shortly in the hands of Members, presents many sug- 
gestions and remarks which will be found to be very valuable. Having 
given some attention to the question of the payment of the men in the dock- 
yards, I must admit that it is fraught with difficulties. Whether to pay the 


| men by day labour, whether by task or job, whether their earnings are to 


| be unlimited, and whether they are to work extra time, are all matters of 





vital importance. The question involves the expenditure of millions of the 
public money, and therefore it has been considered very carefully by the 
Admiralty. But I am bound to say that, when the honourable Member 
who has given notice of such a motion proposes an inquiry, he will not find 
any great opposition on the part of the Admiralty. (Cheers.) In the mean- 
time it will x our business to reform wherever we,can. We shall not wait 
for the report of that Committee to carry out improvements which we think 
are to the advantage of the service, but we shall really look forward to that 
inquiry with a considerable amount of interest. It is not that we consider 
the Dockyard Committee has not done its duty, They have made many 
most valuable suggestions, and some of them we have already carried out. 
With regard, for instance, to the entry of apprentices, we have taken steps 
to improve that system, and various other details upon which I will not 
dilate. We still think, however, that there is a feeling on the part of the 
country that we do not get the value for our money. (Cheers.) With that 
feeling existing, it is wisdom, both on the part of Government and of Par- 
liament, to forward by every means any inquiry which may be thought ne- 
eessary. If, on the one hand, it shall be found that the present system 
works well, no man will rejoice more than I shall, or more than, I am sure, 
will the right honourable Baronet. But if any method can be found of con- 
structing men of war—always bearing in hal that they must be built with 
reference to all these requirements—at a less expense, it will be the duty of 
her Majesty’s Government to give every possible assistance in making that 
discovery.” 

As regards the Naval Reserve, Lord Clarence made an interesting state- 
ment, ‘ We take, it will be observed, the same amount for the annual re- 
tainers, conduct-money, &c., for the Naval Reserve, as we did last yeat- 
This new force, to which the country looks with so much satisfaction, has 
certainly up to the present time not fulfilled the expectations which were 
raised. I always felt, from the first, that it was an experiment. I know what 
seamen are. They are fine, noble, hearty creatures, but men of remarkably 
suspicious character, and if there are any people they are suspicious of, 1f 1s 
the Admiralty. (Laughter.) We are really much indebted to the Board of 
Trade for the exertions which they have made in drawing up the regulations 
and giving us their assistance to carry out the measure. I wish I coulé 
state to the House that the men were entering freely ; but they are not. 
Captain Browne reports from the different merchant ports that the men say, 
‘We think the inducement very fair. We think it very handsome ; but 
they only want to kidnap us. The moment we put our names down they 
will send us off to China.’ It is very curious to see men labouring under 
that delusion, I have been asked over and over again by directors of the 
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shipping companies, and by men of importance in these commercial 
me, spam pc mar on the = he of the Government that the men will 
not be called out until war is declared. I told them I could not give that 
rance, but I also told them that it was perfectly certain there was no in- 
tention to call them out, except in the event of a critical emergency; that 
the threat of immediate hostilities, or of something which would oblige us to 
make the greatest exertions for the protection of our shores, were the only 
circumstances under which the Government could call for their services. If 
I can reassure them by what I say tonight, I really believe little more is 
wanting to induce them to flock to the force. It is so far satisfactory that 
they are my 4 to get over this extraordinary idea, I wish to declare to 
them that her Majesty’s Government have no sort of intention to kidnap 
them into the Navy. And perhaps I had better add a more practical assur- 
ance—that if we wished we could not enter them in the Navy, because the 
number is complete, and, except for casualties, we have no means of entering 
any considerable number of men over and above what we have at present. 
think that is a very satisfactory state of things, and that the House will be 
lad to hear there is no difficulty in getting men. It must be remembered 
Gt a vast force of ships is only the creation of the last few months, and that 
this fleet is wholly manned.” (Cheers.) 

Among the improvements to be made are these : Government will pay 
for ships’ chronometers, hitherto purchased by the officers ; it is proposed to 
aid the Superintendents of Portsmouth and Plymouth by appointing two 
assistants, so that the former may have time to see that the men are not 
idling. A sum of 100,000/. is saved in the vote for artificers. Lord Clarence 
Paget, true to his opinion in opposition, declared he disliked alterations and 
conversions. The old ships are not worth the time and money spent on them. 
It is putting new wine into old bottles. Vote 10, which dealt with these mat- 
ters, did not give any great detailed information. Lord Clarence Paget 
thought this was the fault of the House of Commons, which has never asked 
for it. Areturn has been presented to the Admiralty on the subject ; it is 
not perfect, it isa novelty, but it is interesting, and gives a comparative 
view of the cost of building in different yards, Its present value is nil, com- 

ed with what it will be in future years. In all matters of account there 
is nothing like publicity, and the effect of this comparative view will be 
economy in our dockyards. 

During the past year there were built in the dockyards 38,820 tons of 
shipping ; and during the present year it is hoped that 39,934 tons will be 
built. Instead of consuming 30,000 loads of timber, the ordinary con- 
sumption of a year, 64,000 loads have been consumed, and the Admiralty 
has been unable to import timber as rapidly as it has been worked up. In 
steam machinery we are building engines of an aggregate power of 18,000 
horses. Lord Clarence spoke of the iron-cased ships, and declared himself 
to be one of those who believe they will be vessels of a most formidable na- 
ture. Besides the work done in the dockyards, we are building by contract 
sloops and gun vessels costing 1,355,807/. 

The half-pay list has decreased by 27,000/. ; and in a few years the bur- 
den will greatly diminish. In order to improve and alter the system of re- 
tirement and stimulate promotion, a vote of 12,0007, is taken. The widows 
of warrant-officers are to be pensioned ; a sum of 500/, is taken for that pur- 
pose, ‘‘and that sum, I may say, we have screwed out of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.” In conclusion, Lord Clarence said we are bound to con- 
tinue our exertions until we place the Navy on a sound footing. Mr. Cob- 
den, in a patriotic speech, said he should like to see an agreement with 
France, that the French navy might be two-thirds that of England. They 
had not surpassed the necessary superiority of our navy over France, as laid 
down by Mr. Cobden. 

The vote submitted to the Committee was 2,216,945/., to defray the 
expense of maintaining 54,000 oflicers, seamen, and boys, in the fleet for 
one year, 

The debate that ensued did not elicit any striking speech. Sir Joun 
PaktncTon approved in the main of all that had been done, and claimed 
much of the credit of it for the late Government, whose programme has 
been carried out. He hinted, however, that when we have reached a 
force, say of sixty ships of the line, we should not build more until we 

had maturely considered the question whether ships of the line are the 
most effective ships in the Navy. But first we must secure our supe- 
riority. Sir Cuartes Naprer discoursed on the absolute necessity of 
obtaining a reserve, even if we had recourse to ballot; and on the ques- 
tion of maintaining discipline. 

The conversation was continued some time longer. Mr. W. Win.1AMs, 
growing impatient of “speeches,” moved that the Chairman should re- 

rt progress; but withdrew his motion immediately on an appeal from 
ord Patmerston. A little later, Mr. Sipney Ierperr dissuaded Mr, 
Linpsay from pressing a similar motion. 

The vote, together with 3,476,757/. for the wages of Seamen and 
Marines, and 1,458,087. for victuals, was agreed to, and the House re- 
sumed. 

MANNING THE Navy. 

On the motion of Sir Cuar tes Naprer, the House has unanimously 
agreed to a resolution, that the Government should take into considera- 
tion the recommendations of the Commissioners on the Manning of the 
Navy, witha view to carry out the principles thereof. 

The motion was productive of an interesting conversation on t 
scheme for providing a naval reserve, in the course of which Mr. Irvy- 
LEY strongly insisted on the necessity of dealing frankly with our sea- 
faring men, and putting trust in them; Mr. Lrppext argued in favour of 
educating boys in training-ships ; and Mr. Lixpsay urged the propricty 
of breaking down the barrier between the Navy and the merchant service. 
All the speakers admitted that we must have a Naval reserve. On the 
part of the Government, Lord Crarence Pacer supported the motion, 
pointing out that the Admiralty have already carried out some of the re- 
commendations, and age engaged in deliberating on the remainder, 

Tue Treaty with France. 

The Earl of Arnie moved for copies of correspondence relating to the 
negotiation of the treaty with France, in addition to that already pro- 
duced. The principal point of Lord Airlie’s speech referred to the clause 
of the treaty dealing with coal, to which he strongly objected, and as 
strongly entreated the Government to procure an alteration in that 
clause of the treaty. What he wanted to know was, who first broached 
the subject of that clause? who proposed that we should not place any 
restriction on the export of coal for ten years ? 

Lord Woprnovse said there was no objection to copies or extracts of 
the Correspondence, but he did not know that it would afford the infor- 
mation desired by Lord Airlie. He thought that exaggerated apprehen- 
sions had arisen on the subject of coal. Lord Harnwicxe described the 
treaty as “one-sided.” The Duke of Somerser did not think that went 
of coal would prevent any nation from going to war. It is necessary 
that the French manufacturers should get coal, in order to enable them to 
submit to English competition. Earl Grey objected to deprive the 


he 





country of the power to stop the export of coal. As to the treaty, he did 
not object to most of the changes it proposed, but he thought they should 
uot have been subjects of a treaty at all. Specifying objections in detail, 
such as the reduction of the duty on wines and spirits, he said his main 
objection, was that commercial questions should not be made matters of 
stipulation with foreign powers, but should be settled according to our 
domestic interests. Such a mode makes no progress in removing a re- 
strictive system from Europe. It is the old pernicious system of making 
bargains. France makes by the treaty but an inconsiderable advance 
on the road to commercial freedom, retaining her system of navigation 
laws, and only making material reductions on coal and iron, commodities 
they require. Larger results would have been obtained if matters had 
been left to the operation of the good sense of France. By forcing 
changes upon the French contrary to their opinion, they might be led to 
desire war for the purpose of stopping the treaty. 

The Duke of Areyi. contended that Lord Grey had misapprehended 
the principle of the treaty. It is not founded on the exploded theory of 
reciprocity. Nominally confined to France, it is not really so, but extends 
to all other countries. We had agreed, at the suggestion of France, to 
make contemplated changes in such a way as to enable France to give us 
certain advantages. It would be absurd to reject those advantages from 
an admiration of the principles of free-trade. The Duke of Argyll con- 
tended that the article touching the export of coal is perfectly harmless, 
and showed that no circumstances short of life and death could induce us 
to prohibit the export of coal. 

Lord Sran.ey of Alderly objected to the treaty, and especially to the 
coal clause, which would enable France to supply countries with which 
we might be at war with coal from our mines. He also objected to the 
clause referring to the differential duties on shipping. 

Earl GRaNnviLLE repeated the arguments of the Duke of Argyll, adding 
that during the whole of the Russian war we did not prohibit the export 


of coal. The question is a bugbear. 
The motion was agreed to, 


Centra. Trary anp Savoy. 

The Marquis of Normanny raised a discussion in the House of Lords, 
on Tuesday, on a motion for papers and dates of papers. His complaint 
was, that Mr. Corbett, our Chargé d’ Affaires at Florence, had attended 
the official reception held by Signor Buoncompagni, Governor-Ueneral of 
Tuscany. The substance of his speech, however, was an attack on the 
Italian Provisional Governments. Every one has been nominated by 
Piedmont; not one was chosen by popular election. The name of Signor 
Buoncompagni is a byword in Italy. Lord Normanby read private let- 
ters to show that the Central Italians are under compulsion, and he 
raked up the story of Count Anviti to throw general discredit on Parma, 
One part of his speech related to the proposed annexation of Savoy to 


| France, and he complained that the conversations and negotiations on 


the subject have not been reduced to an official shape. 

Earl GranviLter said it was unprecedentedly irregular to ask the Go- 
vernment for papers which they declared it would not be for the public 
advantage to produce. He would, however, give the dates of the com- 
munications on the Savoy question down to the present time. Lord 
Granville did not admit the doctrine that all communications between a 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and an ambassador must be official. 

As to the instructions to Mr. Corbett at Florence, Mr. Corbett was 
desired to treat Signor Buoncompagni in the same unofficial way that 
Count Ricasoli had been treated. It would have been foolish and wrong 
to make a difference. In showing friendly attention to the Provisional 
Government Mr. Corbett acted wisely. Lord Granville warmly defended 
the people of Central Italy from the accusations of Lord Normanby. 
Authentic information derived from British agents shows that Central 
Italy has been remarkably tranquil, and has presented a striking contrast 
to the state of things in 1848. Lord Normanby’s accusations rested on 
private letters, and Lord Normanby’s Parliamentary experience should 
have shown him that the British Parliament could not be intluenced by 
such communications. “ 

The Earl of Maumesrvury bitterly complained that Parliament had no 
information. They are compelled to rely on speeches in Parliament, 
official despatches in the Monitewr, and, worse than all, on Mr. Reuter’s 
telegrams. ‘That was not the case when the late Ministry were in power. 
Ife had been misrepresented as a partisan of Austria, although, through 
Lord Loftus, he had told Austria that England would not assist her in 
her military occupations of Italy. His object was bond fide neutrality, 
Lord Malmesbury took occasion to condemn the project of annexing 
Savoy to France, and to show that a kingdom of North Italy, with France 
in possession of the key of the Alps and Austria holding the Mincio, 
would not be a strong kingdom. It would be open at both ends. 
(** Hear, hear!” from Lord Derby.) We also condemned the English 
proposal for the settlement of Italy ; and declared that the Italians ought 
to be left to work out liberty for themselves, (Cheers from the Ministe- 
rialists.) Like Lord Normanby, he joined in attacking Signor Buon- 
compagni, and in condemning Mr. Corbett if he attended the Acting 
Governor-General’s levee. In conclusion, he asked whether France 
tended to annex Savoy or not? 

The Marquis of CLaNricaRpe replied to Lord Normanby, and the Earl 
of CanpiGan denounced the Government of the Pope. 

The Earl of Derxsy regarded the discussion as premature, and held it 
not desirable to enter on the various topics raised by Lord Normanby. 
He desired more information respecting the proposed annexation of Sa- 
voy ; and implied by his speech that the Government have withheld in- 
formation and given evasive answers. As to Mr. Corbett, did he offi- 
cially attend the reception of Signor Buoncompagni? That they ought 
to know. 

Earl Granvitie said he had already stated the most recent reply of 
the French Government respecting the annexation of Savoy, and he had 
said negotiations were going on. Ile repeated, as regards Mr. Corbett, 
that Mr. Corbett was instructed to treat Signor Buoncompagni as other 
ministers had been treated. Lord Derny renewed his inquiries, and 
Lord Woprnovss said, whether Mr. Corbett was right in going at all 
was of no consequence, since he was only acting under instructions 
placing him in an officious position, 

The motion for papers was adopted, with the omission of all mention 
of Mr. Corbett’s instructions. 

In reply to questions from Sir Ronert Prez and Mr, Seymour Frrz- 
GERALD, Lord Jonn Rvussexx said that inquiries of the Sardinian Go- 
vernment had produced a general answer, that Sardinia had no engage- 
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ment with France to cede Savoy, and has no intention of ceding it ; but 
the French Government has told the Sardinian Government that if Sar- 
dinia is aggrandized by the annexation of Central Italy, France would 
think that her frontier is not secure without the annexation of at least 
some part of Savoy. 

Rexations with CHINA. 

When it was moved on Monday that the House of Commons should 
go into Committee of Supply on the Navy Estimates, Mr. Baruurz Cocu- 
RANE interposed with a speech on our relations with China. The object 
of his speech, copiously built upon extracts from the China Blue-book, 
was to censure the course pursued by Mr. Bruce, from the moment of his 
arrival in China as Minister to the climax at the mouth of the Peiho. 
He contended that Mr. Bruce’s proceedings were not justified by Lord 
Malmesbury’s instructions. He blamed Mr. Bruce for lingering at 
Shanghai; for his refusal to grant an extension of time to the Chinese 
Commissioners ; for his orders to force the Peiho. He insisted that the 
Chinese Government had fulfilled its obligations, by offering a passage to 
Pekin by way of Pehtang on the morning of the fatal conflict; and he 
exonerated the Chinese from a charge of treachery. With the proceed- 
ings of Mr. Bruce he contrasted those of Mr. Ward, and insisted that 
Mr. Bruce should have followed a conciliatory course. Admitting that 
we should make some demonstration, as great in its moderation as in its 
force, he quoted with approval a speech which Lord John Russell made 
in 1857, declaring that neither for political nor commercial advantages 
will we stain our honour or commit injustice. 

Sir Micuarn Seymour, whose acts had been glanced at, gave a long 
history of his career in China. He thought that we could not avoid 
hostilities in the age case; but, having obtained the success which 
must accompany the allied forces, the utmost forbearance and considera- 
tion should be shown towards a nation so utterly indefensible as China. 
The consequence of any rude shock would be the break-up of the 
empire. 

ord Joun Russeiu answered Mr. Cochrane. Mr. Bruce was sent to 
China to obtain the ratification of the treaty of Tien-tsin. He asked 
whether he should insist on going to Pekin, and Lord Malmesbury di- 
rected him to do so, stating that a sufficient force would escort him to the 
Peiho, and that he should ascend the river to Tien-tsin in a 
British ship, and Mr. Bruce acted strictly according to his in- 
structions. The case which occurred was not foreseen. He told 
the Chinese Commissioners that he was going to Tien-tsin, and that he 
trusted the necessary orders would be given to convey him thence to 
Pekin. The Commissioners never suggested an objection to this course ; 
it was not in their minds to do so. But in China two parties, the war 
party and the peace party, seem to be both in power together. At the 
mouth of the Peiho, neither Mr. Bruce nor the Admiral’could find out 
what orders had been given, or whether the river was obstructed by au- 
thority or not. Suppose Mr. Bruce had declined to attempt the passage, 
what would not have been said? There were infinite difficulties in his 
way; and the Government had informed him that what has taken place 
had not diminished their confidence. The Chinese must be treated with 
justice ; but we shall require an apology, and not less than the terms of 
the treaty. After the next mail has come in, Lord John will state what 
course will be pursued. Lord John did justice to the bravery of 
Admiral Hepe and his gallant men. 

Sir Joun Paxtnarton, stating that he thought the present not a fitting 
time to discuss the question, expressed his concurrence with Lord John 
Russell, but made, at the same time, large reserves. Sir De Lacy Evans 
agreed to postpone his motion on the subject, on the understanding that 
Lord John would make a full explanation on an early day. Lord 
PAuMerston put in a strong plea for “ going at once into the Navy Esti- 
mates.” Sir Cuaries Narrer eulogized Admiral Hope, and contended 
that by his fortitude in the action he had earned the Victoria Cross, 


In the House of Lords, the Earl of Matmessuny said, on the following 
evening— 

ed | - to give a notice, in consequence of what passed in another place 
yesterday. It is stated that the noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, there said that Mr. Bruce was acting exactly according to his in- 
structions when he forced the passage of the Pei-ho. It was not my wish or 
intention to bring this subject at all before your Lordships, or to say a word 
upon it. I have a high respect for Mr. Bruce, and I should be sorry to say 
a word to throw blame on his proceedings; but at the same time I cannot 
consent to the assertion that these proceedings were, to use the noble 
Lord’s words, ‘exactly according to his instructions.’ I therefore give 
notice that, on Tuesday next, the 21st instant, I shall make a statement 
— to the instructions given by me to Mr. Bruce, her Majesty’s Envoy 
in China,” 

Last night, Lord Dersy withdrew this motion on behalf of Lord 
Malmesbury, who has had a satisfactory conversation with Lord John 
Russell. 

Fioceinc In THE Army AND Navy. 

Mr. WittrAMs moved for returns of floggings in the Army and Navy, 
and the names of the officers commanding at the time. This is an an- 
nual motion, intended to continue the series of Parliamentary papers. 
Mr. Williams took occasion to animadvert on the retention of flogging as 
@ punishment, and advanced arguments against it. 

Lord CLaxence Pacer did not object to produce the returns, but de- 
clined to insert the names of the officers. He had stated last year that 
the Admiralty felt that the present Articles of War were not at all in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the time, and that it was intended to bring in 
a bill to improve the code of naval discipline. That measure would deal 
with all the matters that had been referred to by the honourable Mem- 
ber ; and he hoped would prove satisfactory to the House. 

Mr. Rorsvck and Mr. Cuartes Buxton gave the debate a general 
turn, by advocating abolition; Mr. Buxton especially desiring that the 
vote on Mr. Williams’s motion might be taken as an expression of the 
opinion of the House. Mr. Buxton is persuaded that it would be the 
soundest policy to get rid of the lash in the two services, which are 
made unpopular by it to the working classes. Discipline could be main- 
tained as well without the lash as with it. In the best continental 
armies it is unknown, and discipline is kept up in many of our regiments 
and many of our ships of war without flogging. 

_ Mr. Srpvey Herpert pointed out the distinction between the compo- 
sition of our army and that of Continental armies, which were raised by 
— from all classes. A very strong authority must be exercised 
over a body like our Army, raised in so peculiar a manner, by a mode of 





punishment more rapid and summary than was applied to civilians. Byt 
flogging was a punishment not unknown to civil life, and he cited stg. 
tutes in which flogging was the penalty for certain offences. He did not 
say that this was right, but it was an answer to the objection that a rulg 
was applied to the soldier from which the civilian was exempt. Singg 
that case at Woolwich, which he thought a bad one, corporal punish. 
ment had been, by a wise, just, and humane General Order of the Com. 
mander-in-chief, restricted to few offences; and he wished that it should 
be reduced toa minimum. He + the House and the country would 
— oe they might safely leave this matter in hands well able to deal 
with it. 

Sir Cuar.es Narrer was of opinion that corporal punishment 
not be wholly abolished on board ship; but it should be inflicted only 
after trial by a court-martial. 

After further debate in an impatient House, Lérd Crarence Paggy 
moved to omit the words “ and of the commanding officers.” The Houge 
divided, and rejected the original motion by 126 to 46. The return wag 
ordered as amended. 

MAYNOOTH. 

Mr, Spooner oe the ma part of a brief sitting on Tuesday 
raising a debate on Maynooth. His motion was, that the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee on the Acts endowing Maynooth, with g 
view to the withdrawal of the endowment. 

The speakers for the motion were Mr. R. Lone and Mr. Newnecars ; 
and on the other side were Mr. Patrick O’Brien, Mr. Porr Hey. 
NeEssEY, and Mr. Carpwett. The Secre for Ireland did not answer 
the speech, but urged the expediency of settling the irritating question by 
a decisive vote. 

On a division the motion was negatived, by 186 to 128, 

BriBery AND CoRRUPTION, 

The Wednesday sitting was entirely occupied with a debate on the 
means of preventing electoral bribery and corruption. Mr. Merzog 
moved the second reading of his bill, a measure in the direction of seve. 
rity. Mr. Hunr seconded the bill, but objected to its provisions. Sir 
Francis Gotpsmip made a h against severe punishments. Mr. Cox. 
LIER advocated severity, and regarded the enactment of severe penalties 
as a test of the sincerity of the House. 

Sir Georcr Grey, however, intervened with a suggestion that in- 
quiry should precede legislation. He doubted whether an increase of 
severity would have any effect. 

Mr. Mexxor, accordingly withdrew his motion for the second reading 
of his bill. 

Mr. James now moved for the appointment of a Select Committee, to 
which Mr. Mettor’s bill should be referred; and Sergeant Kinciaxe 
seconded the motion. The debate now spread out in all directions, but 
ultimately the motion was agreed to. 

Granp Juries. Lord CHELMsForD carried on Monday the second read- 
ing of his Indictable Off (Metropolitan District) Bill. This measure 
abolishes grand juries in the metropolitan district, and provides that 
within this district no criminal charge shall be tried without previous in- 
vestigation before a police magistrate. He mentioned cases in which grand 
juries had prevented trials that should have been had by ignoring bills. Po- 
litical ff are exempted from the operation of the bill. 

Sr. GeorGe’s-IN-THE-East. Lord Envry presented a petition from 
4000 inhabitants of St. George’s-in-the-East, setting forth a history of the 
innovations of the Reverend Bryan King, and praying that a commission 
should be appointed to draw up a few plain short rules or canons, regula- 
ting the furniture of our churches, the dress of our ministers, and other 
matters. The Bishop of Exerer, stating objections to Mr. King’s 
ceedings, said he believed they were not contrary to law, but he did not li 
these things. The bench of bishops have long desired a cheaper, more 
ready, and effectual mode of ee a of any kind in clergy- 
men. Yet let the law be tried. To shut up the church is beyond the com- 

tence of any person or authority known to the law of England. Lon 

ROUGHAM desired to put an end to the scandal at all hazards. The Bishop 
of Lonpon said the services at St. George’s passed off quietly on Sunday 
evening—a result due to the presence of sixty poli Her ted his 

revious statement that, if the clergy would place the matter in his hands, 
e could bring the church into a peaceful state. 

Crvit Service EXAMINATIONS. On the motion of Mr. Pope HENNEsszyY, 
a Select Committee has been appointed to inquire into the present mode of 
nominating and examining candidates for junior appointments in the Civil 
Service, with a view to aseertaining whether greater facility may not be 
afforded for the admission of properly qualified persons. 

RECREATION FOR THE PEOPLE. On the motion of Sir Jonn TRELAWHY, 
a Select Committee has been oy to inquire whether it is in the power 
of Parliament to provide, or of this House to recommend, further facilities 
for promoting the healthful recreation and improvement of the people, by 
placing institutions supported by general taxtion within reach of the largest 
section of the taxpayers. 

University oF CAMBRIDGE.—Mr. PoLLARD UrquHart moved that 4 
humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that she will be gra- 
ciously pleased to withhold her consent from certain a me of the statutes 
of Trinity and St. John’s Colleges, Cambridge, now before Parliament, re- 
lating to the compulsory ordination of the College Master, the compulsory 
celibacy of the Senior Fellows, the removal of fellows who may have openly 
seceded from the Church of England, the filling up of the vacant places in 
the seniority by the Master and the remaining Seniors, and the delegating 
to the Master and Seniors exclusively all rules respecting the attendance of 
the Undergraduates who are not members of the Church of England at the 
College chapel; and that her Majesty will be graciously pleased to give 
such directions as to her may seem fit, to refer the above-mentioned sta- 
tutes to the Somme University Commissioners. 

Mr. Barnes seconded the motion; he urged that Dissenters should be 
allowed to enjoy the fellowships which were intended to be the reward of 
merit, and which were unconnected with ecclesiastical functions. 

Lord Stanuey said that the Commissioners of Cambridge University had 
no competency under the Act of 1856, under which they were instituted, to 
deal with the question of the exclusion of persons other than the membera 
of the Church of England. The only mode of settling that question wo 
be by a bill in Parliament, as by Act of Parliament the exclusion was created. 
If it had been proposed by any of the Commissioners to give a licence for 
nonattendance at chapel, on the ground of consciencious objections, it would 
not have been within their power to have carried their object. He had no 
alternative but to o the motion. 

Mr. WALPoLz said that the questions involved in the motion had been 
deliberately brought before Parliament, discussed, and aay negatived, 
and it was very inconvenient to raise them again in the form of the present 
motion. 
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After a few words from Mr, Briscok and Mr, Newprcare, the motion 
waswithdrawn. 

Commission ON Irish Macistrate.—Colonel Dunne moved for a copy 
of the commission for an inquiry into the conduct of Mr. Balfe. This gen- 
tleman is a Roscommon Magistrate. He was accused of subornation of 

jury and pen g and the Irish Government issued a commission to 
inquire into his conduct. The inquiry, impartially conducted, led to a com- 

ete acquittal; but it is contended that the inquiry was altogether illegal. 
Pie Government assented to the motion, but refused to discuss the merits of 
the question. 

Exrort or Coat. Mr. Horsman called attention to the fact that the 
article in the commercial treaty relating to coal is different from every other. 
It is not to be brought under the notice ofthe House. Coal is one of the first 
commodities to be admitted into France, and at the lowest duty ; we undertake 
to place no export duty on it, and thus France ean, but we cannot obtain a re- 
enue from coal, The Queen is to veto any bill imposing an export duty on coal. 
Export duties are indefensible, but Sir Robert Peel put a duty on coal in 
1842, perhaps because scientific men were alarmed at the consumption of 
coal. At the present rate of consumption, our coal will not last for 300 
years. He desired to know how the assent of the House would be taken to 
this article. Mr. A. Smrru added that France was not bound not to put 
duties on articles sent to this country. Colonel Percy Hrrnerr pointed 
out that the provision would operate inconveniently in time of war, al- 
though we were neutral. Mr. Ricarpo defended the article. Lord Pat- 
MERSTON simply promised full explanations on Monday. 

SuMMARY OF THE BupGet.—“‘ Let me now bring into one view the 
alterations which I have stated in detail, and in doing so I must endeavour 
to bring clearly before the mind of the committee three separate sums—Ist, 
the entire amount of the remission or relief to the consumers by the adop- 
tion of the plans we propose ; 2d, the amount of loss to the revenue which 
they will entail ; 3d, the amount of compensation which will be derived from 
the changes in the tariff which we recommend for the adoption of the com- 
mittee. ‘The Customs’ duties under this treaty with France will give relief 
tothe consumers of a sum of 1,737,000/7. and a loss to the revenue of 
1,190,000/. By the supplemental Customs plan we will give relief to the 
consumers of 1,039,000/., and there will be a loss to the revenue of 910,000/. ; 
total relief to the consumers, 2,771,000/. ; total loss to the revenue, 2,100,000/. 
In the Inland Revenue Department there will be a relief on paper of 
1,000,000/. ; on hops, 105,000/. ; and on game certificates, 50,0007. ; making 
in all, 1,155,000/7. ; and a total loss to the revenue of 990,000/. There will thus 
be a total relief to the consumers in the Customs and Inland Revenue Depart- 
ments of 3,931,000/., and of loss to the revenue of 3,090,0007.. The amount of 
compensation by meansof increased consumption may be estimated at 841,000/., 
and there will be a further compensation by new charges and savings on esta- 
blishments of 982,000/., being a total of 1,823,0007. ‘Taking this computa- 
tion, there will be a net Joss to the revenue for 1860-61 of 2,108,000/. I 
will not enter now more fully into the question of relicf to the consumers, 
but I believe that the effect of the tariff in 1861-62 will be to enrich the re- 
venue toa much greater extent than, perhaps, many anticipate. I willnow 
state in a few words the effect of those changes in bringing forward that 
most desired consummation of all Reformers—a simplification of the Cus- 
toms’ tariff of the country. The number of articles subject to Customs’ 
duties in 1842 was 1052; in 1845, 1163 articles, for I must remind the 
House that the first operation of the reform of the tariff was to multiply the 
number of articles, in consequence of an increase of the headings under 
which they were specified. In 1853, the number of articles was 466; in 
1859, 419. After the changes now proposed are adopted, without allowing 
for a few subdivisions, such as the specification of two or three classes of 
sugar, the whole number of articles remaining on the tariff will be 48. 
There are three classes of articles, including in all 15, such as sugar, tea, 
tobacco, wine, coffee, timber, raisins, &c., which are in reality the only 
articles that will be retained on the tariff for purposes of revenue. Besides 
those 15 articles, there are 29 which, though yielding revenue, are only 
retained on special grounds. Thus five articles are retained on account 
of countervailing duties on domestic urticles, and 24 on account of their re- 
semblance to one or other of the 15 articles I have adverted to. We could 
not, for example, admit eau de Cologne free of duty, while there is a duty 
on brandy. It thus follows that your Customs’ revenue will be derived 
eubstantially from 15 articles. That is a result which I hope Custom-house 
reformers will be of opinion justifies the changes we have made. There 
will be a relief from indirect taxation of about 4,000,000/7. Out of that, 
1,000,0007. paper duty will go directly to stimulate the demand for rural la- 
bour, 1,800,000/7., or the greater part of 2,000,000/., under the French 
Treaty will in every instance strike at differential duties, and will be the 
means of removing from the tariff its greatest, perhaps its only remaining 
deformities. There will be on the British tariff, after the adoption of these 
changes, nothing whatever in the nature of protective or diilerential duties, 
unless you apply that name to the small charges which will be levicd upon 
timber and corn, which amounts in general, perhaps, to about three per 
cent. With that limited exception you will have a final disappearance of 
all protective and differential duties, and the consumer will know that 
every shilling he pays will go to the revenue, and not to the domestic as 
against the foreign producer.” —My. Gladstone’s Speech. 


THE COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE. 

The following is the Treaty of Commerce between her Majesty and 
the Emperor of the French, signed at Paris, January 23, 1860, and the 
ratifications of which were exchanged at Paris, February 4, 1860. 

“ Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland and his Majesty the Emperor of the French, being equally animated 
with the desire to draw closer the ties of friendship which unite their two 
people, and wishing to improve and extend the relations of commerce be- 
tween their respective dominions, have resolved to conclude a treaty for that 
purpose, and have named as their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say : 

“Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Most Honourable Henry Richard Charles Earl Cowley, Viscount 
Dangan, Baron Cowley, a Peer of the United Kingdom, a Member of her 
Britannic Majesty’s Privy Council, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honour- 
able Order of the Bath, her Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
pemntiory to the Emperor of the French; and Richard Cobden, Esq., a 

ember of the British Parliament ; 

“ His Majesty the Emperor of the French, M. Baroche, Grand Cross of 
the Imperial Order of the Legion of Honour, &c., a Member of his Privy 

neil, President of his Council of State, provisionally charged with the 

partment of Foreign Affairs; and M. Rouher, Grand Officer of the Im- 

rial Order of the Teche of Honour, &c., Senator, his Minister and 

«mo of State for the Department of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public 

orks ; 

“‘ Who, after having communicated to cach other their respective full 

wers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the 
ollowing articles :— 

sali ; “ AnTIcLE I, 

‘His Majesty the Emperor of the French engages that on the following 
articles of British production and manufacture, imported from the United 





Kingdom into France, the duties shall in no case exceed 30 per cent, ad 
valorem, the two additional decimes included. 

“The articles are as follows:—Refined sugar. Turmeric in powder. 
Rock crystal worked. Iron forged in lumps or prisms. Brass wire (copper 
alloyed with zinc), polished or unpolished of every description. Chemical 
productions, enumerated or non-enumerated. Extracts of dye-woods. Ga- 
rancine. Common soap of every description, and perfumed soap. Stone- 
ware and earthenware, fine and common. China and porcelain-ware. Glass, 
crystal, mirrors, and plate-glass. Cotton yarn. Worsted and woollen yarn 
of every description. Yarns of flax and hemp. Yarns of hair, enumerated 
or non-enumerated. Cotton manufactures. Horsehair manufactures, enu- 
merated or non-enumerated. Worsted and woollen manufactures, enume- 
rated or non-enumerated. Cloth list. Manufactures of hair. Silk manu- 
factures. Manufactures of waste and floss silk. Manufactures of bark and 
all other vegetable fibres, enumerated or non-enumerated. Manufactures 
of flax and hemp. Mixed manufactures of every description. Hosiery. 
Haberdashery and small wares. Manufactures of caouttbons and gutta 
vercha, pure or mixed, Articles of clothing, wholly or in part made up. 

*repared skins. Articles of every sort manufactured from leather or skins, 
included or not under the denomination of small wares, fine or common, 
Plated articles of every description. Cutlery, Metal wares, whether enu- 
merated or not. Pig and cast-iron of every description, without distinction 
of weight. Bar and wrought-iron, with the exception of the kinds specified 
in Article XVII. Steel. Machinery, tools, and mechanical instruments of 
every description. Carriages on springs, lined and painted. Cabinet-ware, 
carved work, and turnery of every description; worked ivory and wood, 
Brandies and spirits, including those not distilled from wine, cherries, mo- 
lasses, or rice. Ships and boats. With respect to refined sugar and chymi- 
cal productions of which salt is the basis, the excise or iniand duties shall 
be added to the amount of the above specified duties. 

“Anriate I 

** His Imperial Majesty engages to reduce the import duties in France on 
British coal and coke to the amount of ldc, for the hundred kilogrammes, 
with the addition of the two decimes. 

‘* His Majesty the Emperor also engages, within four years from the date 
of the ratification of the present treaty, to establish upon the importation of 
coal and coke by land and by sea a uniform duty, which shail not exceed 
that which is fixed by the preceding paragraph. 

« ARTICLP ill 

‘It is understood that the rates of duty mentioned in the preceding 
articles are independent of the differential duties in favour of French ship- 
ping, with which duties they shall not interfere, 

** AnticLE LV 

** The duties ad valorem stipulated in the present treaty shall be caleu- 
lated on the value at the place of production or fabrication of the object 
imported, with the addition of the cost of transport, insurance, and com- 
mission necessary for the importation into France as far as the port of dis- 
charge, 

** Por the levying of these duties the importer shall make a written de- 
claration at the Custom-house, stating the value and description of the 
goods imported. If the Custom-house authorities shall be of opinion that 
the declared value is insufticient, they shall be at liberty to take the goods 
on paying to the importer the price declared, with an addition of 5 per cent. 

“This payment, together with the restitution of any duty which may 
have been levied upon such goods, shall be made within the fifteen days fol- 
lowing the declaration, 

* ARTICLE V, 

‘* Her Britannic Majesty engages to recommend to Parliament to enable 
her to abolish the duties of importation on the following articles :—Sulphu- 
ric acid, and other mineral acids. Agates and cornelians, sect. Lucifers of 
every description. Percussion caps. Arms of every description. Jewels, 
set. Toys. Corks. Brocade of gold and silver, Embroideries and needle- 
work of every description. Brass and bronze manufactures, and bronze 
metal. Canes, walking canes or sticks, umbrella or parasol sticks, mounted, 
pues, or otherwise ornamented. Hats, of whatever substance they may 

Gloves, stockings, socks, and other articles of cotton or linen, 
wholly or in part made up. Leather manufactures, Lace manufactured of 
cotton, wool, silk, or linen, Manufactures of iron and steel, Machinery 
and mechanical instruments, tools, and other instruments. Cutlery and 
other articles of steel, iron, or cast iron. Fancy ornaments of steel and iron, 
Articles covered with copper by galvanic process. Millinery and artificial 
flowers. Raw fruits. Gloves and other leather articles of clothing. Manu- 
factures of caoutchoue and gutta percha. Oils. Musical instruments, 
Worsted and woollen shawls, plain, printed, or patterned. Coverlids, wool- 
len gloves, and other worsted and woollen manufactures not enumerated, 

Handkerchiefs and other manufactures not enumerated, of linen and hemp. 
Perfumery ; cabinet ware, carved work, and turnery of every description. 
Clocks, watches, and opera-glasses. Manufactures of lead, enumerated or 
not enumerated. Feathers, dressed or not. Goat’s and other hair manu- 
factures. China and porcelain ware. Stone and earthenw: Grapes. 
Sulphate of quinine. Salts of morphine. Manufactures of silk, or of silk 
mixed with any other materials, of whatever description they may be, 
Articles not enumerated in the tariff, now paying an ad valorem duty of 10 
per cent.; subject, however, to such measures of precaution as the protec- 
tion of the public revenue may require, against the introduction of materials 
liable to Custom or Excise duties, in the composition of articles admitted 
duty free in virtue of the present paragraph, 

* AnticLte VI, 

‘“« Her Britannic Majesty engages also to propose to Parliament that the 
duties on the importation of French wine, be at once reduced to a rate not 
exceeding 3s. a gallon, and that from the Ist of April 1861, the duties on 
importation shall be regulated as follows— i : 

“1, On wine containing less than 15 degress of proof spirit verified by 
Sykes’s hydrometer, the duty shall not exceed Is.a gallon. 

“«© 2. On wine containing from 15 to 26 degrees, the duty shall not exceed 
ls. 6d. a gallon. 

‘3. On wine containing from 26 to 40 degrees, the duty shall not exceed 
2s. a gallon. 

‘<4. On wine in bottles the duty shall not exceed 2s. a gallon. _ 

‘« 5. Wine shall not be imported at any other ports than those which shall 
be named for that purpose before the present treaty shall come into force, 
her Britannic Majesty reserving to herself the right of substituting other 
ports for those which shall have been originally named, or of increasing the 
number of them. 

‘‘ The duty fixed upon the importation of wine at ports other than those 
named shall be 2s, a gallon. : 

‘* 6, Her Britannic Majesty reserves to herself the power, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of this article, to fix the maximum amount of proof spirit 
which may be contained in liquor declared as wine, without, however, the 
maximum being lower than 3 degrees. 

“ AxricLe VII. : 

‘‘ Her Britannic Majesty promises to recommend to Parliament to admit 
into the United Kingdom merchandize imported from France at a rate of 
duty equal to the Excise duty, which is or shall be imposed upon articles of 
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chargeable upon the importation of such merchandize may be augmented by 
such a sum as shall be an equivalent for the expenses which the system of 
Excise may entail upon the British producer. 

* ArticLe VIII, 

‘In accordance with the preceding article, her Britannic Majesty under- 
takes to recommend to Parliament the admission into the United Kingdom 
of brandizs and spirits imported from France at a duty exactly equal to the 
Excise duty levied npon home-made spirits, with the addition of a surtax of 
2d. a gallon, which will make the actual duty payable on French brandies 
and spirits 8s. 2d. the gailon. 

** Her Britannic Majesty also undertakes to recommend to Parliament the 
admission of rum and tatia imported from the French colonies at the same 
duty which is or shall be levied on these same articles imported from the 
British colonies. 

“* Her Britannic Majesty undertakes to recommend to Parliament the ad- 
mission of paper-hangings imported from France at a duty equal to the Ex- 
cise tax,—that is to say, at 14s. per hundredweight ; and cardboard 
of -_ same origin at a duty which shall not exeeed 16s. per hundred- 
weight. 

‘* Her Britannic Majesty further undertakes to recommend to Parliament 
the admission of gold and silver plate imported from France at a duty 
equal to the stamp or Excise duty which is charged on British gold and silver 
plate. 

** AnTICLE IX, 

* Tt is understood between the two high contracting Powers that if one of 
them thinks it necessary to establish an Excise tax or inland duty, upon any 
article of home production or manufacture which is comprised among the pre- 
ceding enumerated articles the foreign imported article of the same descrip- 
tion may be immediately liable to an equivalent duty on importation. 

“Tt is equally understood between the high contracting Powers that in 
ease the British Government should deem it necessary to increase the Excise 
duties levied upon some home-made spirits the duties on the importation of 
wines may be modified in the following manner :-— 

“For every increase of 1s. per gallon of spirits on the Excise duty there 
may be on wines which pay 1s. 6/. duty an augmentation not exceeding 1}. 
per gallon; and on wines which pay 2s, an augmentation not exceeding 2}. 
per gallon. 

* ARTICLE X. 

“The two high contracting parties reserve to themselves the power of 
levying upon all articles mentioned in the present treaty, or upon any other 
article, landing or shipping dues, in order to pay the expenses of all neces- 
sary establishments at the ports of importation and exportation. 

* But in allthat relates to local treatment, the dues and charges in the 
ports, basins, docks, roadsteads, harbours, and rivers of the two countries, 
the privileges, favours, or advantages which are or shall be granted to na- 
tional vessels generally, or to the goods imported or exported in them, shall 
be equally granted to the vessels of the other country, and to the goods im- 
ported or exported in them. 

** ARTICLE XI. 

“The two high contracting Powers engage not to prohibit the exporta- 

tion of coal, and to levy no duty upon such exportation. 
* Arnticie XII 

** The subjects of one of the two high contracting Powers shall in the do- 

minions of the other enjoy the same protection as native subjects in regard 





to the rights of property in trademarks and in patterns of every descrip- | 


tion. 
* ArticLe XIII. 

** The ad valorem duties established within the limits fixed by the pre- 
ceding articles shall be converted into specifie duties by a supplementary 
convention, which shall be concluded before the lst of July, 1860. The me- 
dium prices during the six months preceding the date of the present treaty 
shall be taken as the bases for this conversion. 

** Duties shall, however, be levied in conformity with the bases above 
established :— 

** 1. In the event of this supplementary convention not having come into 
force before the expiration of the period fixed for the execution by France 
of the present treaty ; 

“2. Upon those articles the specific duties on which shall not have been 
settled by common consent. 

* Anrictr XIV, 


| 


‘* The present treaty shall be binding for the United Kingdom of Great | 


Britain and Ireland so soon as the necessary legislative sanction shall have 
been given by Parliament, with the reserve made in Article VI. respecting 
wines. 

“* Further, her Britannic Majesty reserves to herself the power of retain- 
ing, upon special grounds, and by way of exemption, during a period not 
exceeding two years, dating from the Ist of April, 1560, half of the duties 
on those articles, the free admission of which is stipulated by the present 
treaty. 

** This reserve, however, does not apply to articles of silk manufacture, 

“ARTICLE XV. 

* The engagements contracted by his Majesty the Emperor of the French 
shall be fultilled, and the taritis previously indicated as payable on British 
goods and manufactures shall be applied within the following periods :— 

*© 1. For coal and coke, from the Ist of July, 1860. 

‘2. For bar and pig iron, and for steel of the kinds which are not sub- 
ject to prohibition, from the Ist of October, 1860. 

** 3. For worked metals, machines, tools, and mechanical instruments of all 
sorts, within a period which shall not exceed the 31st of December, 1860. 

** 4. For yarns and manufactures in flax and hemp, from the Ist of June, 

861. 
** 6. And for all other articles from the Ist of October, 1861, 
“ ArtricLe XVI. 

** His Majesty the Emperor of the French engages that the ad valorem 
duties payable on the importation into France of merchandize of British 
production and manufactures, shall not exceed a maximum of 25 per cent, 
from the Ist of October, 1864. 

“ArtICLE XVII. 

‘Tt is understood between the two high contracting Powers, as an ele- 
ment of the conversion of the ad valorem duties into specific duties, that for 
the kinds of bar iron which are at present subjected on importation into 
France to a duty of 10f. not including the two additional decimes, the duty 
shall be 7f. on every 100 kilogrammes until the Ist of October, 1864, and 
6f. from that period, including in both cases the two additional decimes. 

‘“ArticLe XVIII. 

‘The arrangements of the present Treaty of Commerce are applicable to 
Algeria, both for the exportation of her produce, and for the importation of 
British goods. 

“Article XIX, 

‘** Each of the two high contracting Powers engages to confer on the other 
any favour, privilege, or reduction in the tariff of duties of importation on 
the articles mentioned in the present Treaty which the said Power may 
concede to any third Power. They further engage not to enforce one 
against the other any prohibition of importation or exportation, which shall 
not at the same time be applicable to all other nations. 





Article XX. 

‘The present Treaty shall not be valid unless her Britannic Majesty 
shall be authorized by the assent of her Parliament, to execute the engage- 
ments contracted by her in the articles of the present Treaty. 

“ARTICLE XXI, 

‘The present Treaty shall remain in force for the space of ten years, to 
date from the day of the exchange of ratifications, and in case neither of the 
high contracting Powers shall have notified to the other, twelve months be. 
fore the expiration of the said period of ten years, the intention to put an 
end to its operation, the treaty shall continue in force for another year, ang 
so on from year to year until the expiration of a year, counting from the 
day on which one or other of the high contracting Powers shall have an. 
nounced its intention to put an end to it. 

‘The high contracting Powers reserve to themselves the right to intro. 
duce by common consent into this treaty any modification which is not op- 
posed to its spirit and principles, and the utility of which shall have beep 
shown by experience. 

* ArticLe XXII. 

‘The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be ex- 
changed at Paris within the period of fifteen days, or sooner if possible, 

‘*In faith whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed it, ang 
affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 

‘* Done in duplicate at Paris, the 23d day of January, in the year of our 
Lord 1860. 


“(L.S.) CowLey. 

*(L.S.) Ricuarp Conpen, 
“(L.S.) V. Barocue. 
“(L.8.) F. Rovner, 








Che Court. 


Tur Queen departed from Windsor Castle on Saturday, and arrived at 
Buckingham Palace. In the evening, accompanied by the Prince Con- 
sort, her Majesty visited the Haymarket Theatre. The Princess Alice 
and the Princess of Leiningen have visited the Olympic Theatre. 

The Queen held the first levee of the season at St. James’s Palace on 
Wednesday. It was largely attended. In the evening, her Majesty 
and the Princess of Leiningen went to the Adelphi Theatre. 

The list of guests at Buckingham Palace includes the names of the 
Prussian Minister and the Countess Bernstorff, the Earl of Clarendon, 
and Sir John Pennefather. 





Che Metropolis. 

The two Houses of Conyocation resumed their sittings on Wednesday ; 
and sat until yesterday. 

In the Upper House the Bishop of London presented a petition from 
the diocese of Lichfield, sent to him by the Bishop thereof, requesting 
him to make such remarks on it as he thought fit. It was a petition 
setting forth that persons whose lives and conversations were notoriously 
opposed to religion were admitted to orders, and praying that the Bishops 
would take measures to exclude them. Dr. Tait raid the petition showed 
a wide-spread ignorance respecting the steps taken by Bishops in re 
ference to candidates for holy orders. In the diocese of London ample 
inquiries are made. The Bishops are anxious to do their part in the 
work of excluding improper persons ; any clergyman who signs a testi- 
monial, when he doubts the fitness of a candidate, commits 4 
grievous sin, The College testimonials are in form more rigid at Oxford 
than at Cambridge. He admitted that facilities exist whereby improper 
persons may enter the church, and he a the clergy might assist 
the Bishops in preventing these scandals. The Bishops of Winchester, 
Chichester, and Llandaff, testified to the existence of the evil. 

In the Lower House, the Reverend Canon Wordsworth sought to 
raise a discussion on the proposed revision of the Liturgy ; he strenuously 
objected to that proposal. The House, however, thought the moment 
inopportune, and the “ previous question ” being moved, it was carried. 

The Lower House alone sat on Wednesday, The subject discussed 
was the “ special services,” and several resolutions were adopted touch- 
ing the selection of psalms and lessons ; and the House agreed that its 


| observations on the subject to the Upper House should be confined to 


| honour of the late Mountstuart Elphinstone. 





zeneral principles, and that is is advisable to consider whether the ad- 
ditions should not consist of something more than two short collects, 
proper lessons and psalms. 


\ meeting of gentlemen of influence and position, held at Willis’s 
Rooms on Thursday, resolved to erect some permanent memorial in 
Lord Ellenborough, Lord 
Stanley, Earl Stanhope, Sir John Lawrence, and Colonel Sykes, were 
among the speakers. 


A large deputation of persons interested in the British and Irish linen 
trade, accompanied by thirty-three Members of Parliament, waited on 
Mr. Milner Gibson on the 10th, to explain the nature of the obstructions 
to the admission of linen fabrics into France, and to urge the Govern- 
ment to secure such a modification of the tariff, as would at least re- 
store the linen trade to the footing on which it stood in 1840, when the 
exports amounted to 1,000,000/. Under the tariff of 1841 they have 
sunk to 151,000/., the duties levied amounting almost to a prohibition. 
The linen traders desire a moderate ad valorem duty—say of 10 per cent. 
Mr. Milner Gibson said the Government would do all it could within the 
margin of the treaty, to remove obstructions to the importation of linen 
into France. 

A number of wholesale tea-merchants met on Wednesday, to discuss 
the budget. Mr. G. Moffatt occupied the chair. He raised — 
to the charges on contract-notes, on dock-warrants, and on orders for 
payment of money, and, above all, on the vexatious interference with 
the bonding system. The latter would amount to prohibition, and 
would reverse the policy of the last ten years. The meeting adopted 4 
resolution appointing a committee, instructed to take steps for prevent 
ing the enactment of the obnoxious charges proposed by Government. 


The services at the church of St. George’s-in-the-East were of a quieter 
character on Sunday. There was hissing and coughing, stamping, 20 
whistling ; but on the whole, the evening passed off in peace, com 
with the Sundays of riot. A large body of police were in the church. 


The case of Scully rereus Ingram has been amicably arranged. It may 
be remembered that Mr. Vincent Scully imputed to Mr. Ingram certall 
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frauds, arising out of dealings with an estate in which the notorious John 

Sadleir played the ey part. The charge of fraud was withdrawn, with 

the full consent o the Court, and all matters of difference between the 

ies were referred to Sergeant Kinglake. The Court thought that Mr. 
m’s honour was not involved in the inquiry. 

Lord Ward brought an action in the Court of Exchequer to recover from 
Mr. Lumley 4560/., balance of rent due for the Italian ee house. Mr. 
Lumley said he had given up the lease on condition that he should be for- 

iven the rent due. Lord Ward said decisively, that he had made no such 
condition. He had advanced from 90,000/. to 100,000/. on behalf of the 
theatre, and for that he has the assignment of the lease. The Jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiff for the amount claimed. 


Martin Mitcheson, foreman to a ship-painter, a respectable person, was 
held to bail last week to answer charges of maliciously molesting and dis- 
turbing the clergy of St. George’s-in-the-East. He is said to have been one 
of the most active among those who made strange noises with his voice and 
his feet, and crying “‘No Popery!”’ and ‘Down with the Pope!” Sut 
the defence was deferred at the wish of the Magistrate. 

Mr. Yardley discharged the prisoner at another sitting, on the ground 
that the evidence of identity was too conflicting to justify a conviction ; 
put he repeated, that if any case were proved he would inflict summary 
punishment. 

An action was brought Jast week, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, by one 
Welzenstein and his wife, to recover money alleged to be due to them by 
Joseph Stohwasser. The plaintiffs were foreigners in distress. The man 

several aliases, and represented himself as formerly an officer in the 
Austrian army. He managed to impose on the Austrian embassy, and by 
them Mr. Stohwasser, as chairman of a benevolent society, was requested 
to inquire into the alleged distressed condition of the Welzensteins. ie did 
so, and relieved them on several occasions, among other things purchasing 
pawn-tickets and redeeming the goods. Upon these transactions the Wel- 
zensteins founded their demand, and brought other foreigners to testify to 
their statements. They did more ; they endeavoured, by verbal and written 
testimony, to prove that Stohwasser endeavoured to seduce the woman. 
Confronted with the defendant, the whole of the evidence, written and 
verbal, turned out to be false. The acts spoken to, indicating criminal de- 
signs, never occurred; and the letters produced were forgeries. The 
Jury found for the defendant, and he immediately instituted a prosecution 
for forgery, perjury, and conspiracy. Three of the parties were brought 
before the Marlborough Street Magistrate on Tuesday. 

Some time since, Mrs. Lucy Flick, obtained an order fromjthe Bow Street 
Magistrate to protect her property and earnings against her husband, who, 
she alleged, had deserted her. I[t turned out that her husband was in 
prison for debt. When released he went home, and found his wife in pos- 
session of the Magistrate’s order, obtained that very day. The husband 
took out a summons calling upon Mrs. Flick to show why the order should 
not be discharged. [Some Magistraies have declared they have no — to 
discharge a protection order.] As it was clearly shown that the husband 
had not legally deserted his wife, and as he swore he did not intend to de- 
sert her, Mr. Jardine rescinded the order. 


Provincial. 

Mr. Hutt was reélected for Gateshead, and Mr. Cowper for Hertford, 
on Monday. ‘There was no opposition in either case, and the proceedings 
were merely formal. 


The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce met on Monday to discuss the 
commercial treaty. Some objections were raised. The strongest 
feeling was shown in relation to the differential duties on shipping, and 
it was thought that the shipping of the two countrics ought to be placed 
on an equal footing. 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce thoroughly approves of the 
whole budget, but they respectfully request that the Income-tax may be 
more equitably levied. A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Cobden. 

The Bradford Chamber of Commerce also met on Monday. The 
chairman, Alderman Mitchell, expressed the strongest opinion in favour 
of the budget. As a political opposition was in course of organization 
against it, he thought the chamber should be on the alert to give such 








support as would help to carry the budget and treaty in their entirety. | 


With these views the Chamber agreed; a resolution heartily approving 
the budget was adopted, and the Chamber determined to petition Parlia- 
ment in its favour. 

The Leeds Chamber of Commerce desires a lower duty on the linen 
yarns imported into France. What they want is 10 percent. 

The wholesale tea-dealers in Liverpool have followed the lead of their 
brethren in London, and the Liverpool ship-owners condemn the budget 
as unjust to shipping. 

The hop-factors met on Wednesday and debated the proposed lowering 
of the duty. At first there was an inclination to say that the provision 
of the budget would “‘ruin”’ the hop-grower ; but this was felt to be too 
extravagant, and ruin was commuted into “severe losses.” Even 
that did not go down. The meeting was also asked to declare against 
the budget ‘as a whole ’—a neat suggestion from a Tory quarter which 
found no favour. Finally it was determined that the efforts of the fac- 
tors should be directed to the obtaining of a large drawback or the post- 
ponement of the diminution of duty until 1861. 

In all parts of the country the licensed victuallers are intent upon de- 
feating the inroad upon their monopoly made by the proposed extension 
of licenses to eating-houses. 

The silk manufacturers object, that while silk fabrics are admitted free 
of duty in England, it is unjust to charge a heavy duty upon those ad- 
mitted into France. They want equal terms. 

The Lancashire Reformers Union, Chairman Mr. George Wilson, has 
adopted a general approval of the budget, with such modifications as 
may appear desirable. This condition was inserted to please those who 
complain of exorbitant expenditure. Mr. Bright, who was present, ap- 


proved of all that part of the budget touching free-trade, and condemned | 


“as bad in the last degree,” all that related to expenditure. Asa mat- 
ter of course he especially objects to expenditure for national defence. 

The timber merchants of Yorkshire have met at Leeds. They are 
anxious for a drawback on duty-paid timber and deals. 

At York a meeting, over which the Lord Mayor presided, passed a 
resolution against the extension of licenses to eating-houses. 

Mr. Gladstone has addressed a letter to Mr. Glyn, M.P., on the 
changes proposed in the Budget in the stamp laws, and the charges con- 





nected with the bonding system. He admits that details may require 
modification, but points out that the resolutions do not and cannot ex- 
plain the measures to be founded on them. The place for considering 
the effect of the changes will be in Committee on the bills that will have 
to be introduced. He invites suggestions from all quarters. 


IRELAND. 

Mr. Justice Perrin, a Judge of the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench, has 
retired. The Irish Attorney-General, Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, has accepted 
the post vacated by the much respected retiring Judge. 

Mr. Richard Deasy, Solicitor-General, succeeds Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald 
as Attorney-General for Ireland; and the post of Solicitor-General has 
been conferred upon Mr, O° Hagan. 

The University of Dublin is about to grant the degree of LL.D, to 
Mr. Rickard Deasy—the first it has ever granted to a Roman Catholic. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Town Council of Edinburgh debated the Annuity-tax Bill, brought 
in by the Lord Advocate, at a long sitting on Monday. Two propositions 
were placed before the Council. One was moved by Baillie Johnston, 
He proposed that the Lord Advocate should be requested to withdraw his 
bill, and that if he did not do so the Council should oppose it. To this 
an amendment was proposed by Baillie Forrester, approving of the bill, 
and suggesting that it should be remitted to a committee to make such 
modifications as may render it practically operative. Mr. Johnstone's 
resolution was afterwards amended by the mover, and then stood thus— 

**The Council, while anxious that an equitable adjustment of the 
Annuity-tax should be made in the present session of Parliament, are of 
opinion that the present bill will not afford a satisfactory settlement unless 
its objectionable previsions are deleted from it, and remit to the Lord Pro- 
vost’s Committee to confer with the Lord Advocate, with the view of en- 
deavouring to obtain his consent to such modifications and alterations as 
may render it more acceptable to the community, and also to have effect 
given to the report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, by 
providing that the Deaneries of the Chapel-Royal, and such a portion of the 
Trinity College Church funds therein specified, shall be applied in aid of the 
extinction of the tax: and in the event of his Lordship declining to make 
such alterations in his bill as will make it favourable to the community, with 
powers to the committee to take all necessary steps to oppose the further 
progress of the bill.”’ 

This resolution was carried by 22 to 9. 








The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce approves the great steps made 
to carry out free-trade principles in the budget, but desires to see an 
equitable adjustment of the Income-tax, and regards the charges on the 
removal of goods in bond from one part of the kingdom to another, as 
needless and unjust. 





Fartign aud Calovial. 


Fraurt.—The meeting of the French Chambers has been postponed 
from the 23d of February to the 1st of March ; a measure supposed to be 
occasioned by the postponement of the debate on the treaty in our House 
of Commons. 

A report that Austria had sent to Paris an answer to the English pro- 
posals is declared to be untrue. Prussia has not adhered to those pro- 
posals. A telegram from Russia states that Prince Gortschakotf has in- 
formed the French Government that Russia does not consider the Eng- 
lish proposal to be altogether a satisfactory solution of the Italian diffi- 
culty, and that a real understanding could only result from a conference 
of the five great Powers. It is said that the French Ambassador has ex- 
pressed to Prince Gortschakoff the readiness of his government to adhere 
to the proposals of Russia. This seems to have caused a report that the 
Four Powers would confer without Austria. It is incorrect. 

M. Thouvenel has also replied to the famous encyclical letter of the 
Pope, in a despatch to the French Ministers abroad. He says— 

** ] will not for the moment stop to notice the reproaches, more or less 
explic it, which are directed by the encyt lical letter against the line of policy 
followed by the Emperor with regard to the Holy See in the difficult eir- 
cumstances of these latter times. History in its impartiality will one day 
say whether the responsibility of the events which have occurred falls on 
the Sovereign whose efforts have been constantly employed to prevent them, 
or on those who, refusing any concession or any reform, and confining them- 
selves to inexplicable inaction, have allowed things to grow worse and 
worse, until they threaten to reach a point at which the evil will become so 
great that it cannot be remedied. 

** What in particular has attracted the painful attention of his Majesty's 
Government is the forgetfulness of diplomatic usages which, in so important 
a matter, the Court of Rome has displayed, by transporting directly to the 
field of religion a question which before all things belongs to temporal order. 
We see, with sentiments of sincere and profound regret, the Holy Father 
appealing to the consciences of the clergy, and exciting the ardour of the 
faithful, with respect to an affair the discussion of which can only take place 
advantageously between Government and Government. 

‘It is not intended, in fact, to, make the slightest encroachment on the 
spiritual power of the Sovereign Pontiff, nor on the independence required 
for the exercise of that power within the limits of his rights. The question 
of the Romagna, now, as at other periods, has arisen from political cireum- 
stances; and it is in its political aspect that we should examine it, by seek- 
ing the best means of satisfying necessities in the presence of which the 
Pontifical Government would not find itself fatally placed, if, instead of im- 
prudently waiting for the development of the situation, it had listened to 
our counsels and seconded our efforts. No, whatever a party which does not 
fear to assume the appearance of religious zeal may say,—no, whatever may 
be done to lead to the belief that the interests of @ie faith are in peril, the 
question in discussion between the Government of his Holiness and that of 
the Emperor is, thank God! a purely temporal one. We may therefore dis- 
cuss it without failing in the deference and respect which all France feels 
honoured in entertaining for the Father of the Faithful, and of which his 
Majesty has always been happy to be the first to give the example.” 

Showing how in early times the temporal and spiritual powers of the 
Pope became blended together, he points out that by the progress of mo- 
dern society the two domains have been separated, and that this separa- 
tion is a benefit. 

‘The Holy See has, therefore, placed itself in disaccord not less with the 
general spirit of the times than with international rules, by making an ap- 
appeal to men’s consciences in the name of faith for an interest which, when 
rightly considered, is simply temporal. 
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“*T add that this attempt is far from being supported by the authority 
and the precedents of history. In fact, this is not the first time that, at 
periods not far distant from our own, the situation of the Romagna and the 

ossession of that district have been the subject of political discussion. In 
1797, the Pope, in consequence of events of which he was obliged, as Sove- 
reign, to accept the responsibility, ceded by the treaty of Tolentino, that 
province to France, and at the same time abandoned the ancient rights of 
the Holy See to the territory of Avignon; and, great as was the regret he 
felt at a diminution of his domains, Pius VI. no doubt believed that he 
might subscribe to that convention without failing in his duties as Sove- 
reign Pontiff and as guardian of the faith. The two contracting parties 
were not the only ones who saw in this transaction only a temporal act, in 
nowise encroaching on religion. The preliminaries signed at Leoben two 
months later between France and Austria, prove that the Court of Vienna 
did not think differently from France on the subject. After having main- 
tained during the war close relations with the Court of Rome, Austria, 
nevertheless, supported an arrangement which awarded to her part of 
the States of Venetia, and indemnified the latter by transferring to them 
the possession of the three Legations of Romagna, Ferrara, and Bologna. 
The treaties of Campo Formio and Luneville confirmed, in another form, 
the separation of those provinces; and, in the different arrangements which 
were then entered into, it is never seen that the Governments which took 
part in them had to pay any attention to the prerogatives of the Holy See, 
as regards its spiritual power and religious interests. 

‘If we were to examine contemporary history on other points, who would 
not remember that at the beginning of this century ecclesiastical territories, 
such as the Bishopric of Salzburg, the Provostship of Berchtelsgaden, 
and the Bishoprics of Trent, Brixen, and Eichstadt, served on the de- 
mand of Austria to indemnify its Archdukes dispossessed in Italy? With 
regard to these territories, as for the Legations and for the Electorate of 
Mentz, no solidarity was recognized between the temporal rights of the pos- 
sessor and the interests of religion; the ecclesiastical character of the Sove- 
reigns was not an obstacle to the combinations which circumstances had ren- 
dered necessary. The participation of the Court of Vienna in these different 
transactions certainly does not permit regarding them as an application of 
new principles for the use of France. Nothing can be a better proof of this 
than what occurred some years latter. Pope Pius VII. was returning to 
Rome, and resuming the exercise of his temporal power, when, by a secret 
treaty signed at Naples on the 11th of January, 1814, the Emperor Francis, 
with a view to attaching King Joachim to the cause of the European coali- 
tion, engaged, ‘in order to procure him a strong military frontier in accord 
with the political necessities of the two Powers, to assure to him an addition 
to the extent of 400,000 souls, to be taken from the Roman States, and to 
lend his good offices to obtain the consent and sanction of the Holy Father 
to that concession.’ 

“Thus, therefore, the principle of partitioning the Legations, and even the 
Marches, between the kingdom{of Naples and Austria was plainly laid down, 
and its application appeared so independent of every other circumstance, that 
in the following year we see the King of the Two Sicilies, when restored to 
the Neapolitan throne, endeavouring to maintain for his own advantage the 
clause which we have just cited. Austria, on her side, was more successful 
in her pretensions, as she retained, at the expense of the Holy See, part of 
the Legation of Ferrara, on the left bank of the Po, a territory which had 
never belonged to the State of Venice. The Pope protested in vain against 
that arrangement, as he protested against the non-restitution of the county 
of Avignon and of the territory of Parma to the Holy See. His demands, 
which he based both on ancient rights and on reasons of utility to the Church, 
were not admitted by the Powers, and we shall not be contradicted by the 
documents relating to the negotiations of 1815 if we add that the Romagna 
had then a very narrow escape from remaining separated from the Pontifical 
States. More than one combination conceived in that sense was brought 
forward at the Congress of Vienna; and it is well known that Prussia, for 
instance, proposed to dispose of the Legations in favour of the King of Saxony, 
who would have received them as a compensation. It was not without diffi- 
culty that the Popesucceeded in retaining them, and in making the right he 
invoked prevail over the opinion, so worthy of remark, adopted by the ple- 
nipotentiaries, that the Legations were at the disposal of the allies by right 
of conquest. In any case, the discussion as to the Roman States was con- 
stantly maintained, even by the Catholic Powers, in an order of considerations 
exclusively temporal. 

**Such is the sole argument I wish to draw from the examples I have 
cited, and which prove to what extent the doctrine advanced in the last en- 
cyclical letter, if it be at present in conformity with the ideas of the Court 
of Rome, is in contradiction to the most positive data of politics.”’ 

The Chevalier Desambrois presented his letters of recall on Sunday. 
Marshal Nicl has been summoned to Paris. 

The Gazette de France and the Presse have been warned; the former 
for disfiguring the history of France, and the latter for mingling what, 
in M, Billault’s opinion, are malicious comments and false reports. 

The Bretagne, a journal published at St. Brieux, has been suppressed. 
Its offence was writing a smart article, regarded by M. Billault as a sort 
of protest against the policy of the Government as regards the Roman 
questions. The Minister cannot tolerate the open and almost official 
spread of internal division in the midst of the inhabitants of Bretagne, 
who are known to be so religious and so devoted to the Emperor. 


Staly-—While Piedmont, Lombardy, the Romagna, and the Duchies 
are quiety preparing for the coming elections, Rome, Venice, and Naples 
are greatly disturbed, An attempt to get up an address among the young 
men at the Sapienza College in Rome led to an outbreak. The students 
caught one of their companions busy in collecting signatures, and admin- 
istered personal chastisement. The Rector arrived, and the boys sur- 
rounded him, and would not let him go until he had produced the address, 
and until it was burnt on the spot. Cardinal Mattei arrived in the 
middle of the uproar, but was compelled to retreat; and the students 
ended by shouts for Italy as the Papal address was reduced to ashes. 
General Goyon has been compelled to interdict demonstrations, to patrol 
the streets with strong bodies, and prohibit the soldiers from walking 
with citizens. Furloughs in the French force have been suspended. 

In the great towns of Venetia the Austrians have instituted a system 
of terror, putting in force a law which enables them to seize any body at 
any moment. Their efforts are mainly directed against the families of 
emigrants; the fathers and mothers of those who have gone to join the 
popular armies over the Mincio andthe Po. The middle classes suffer 
most from these persecutions, Women are arrested as well as men, and 
children are not spared. 

The King of Naples has formed a new Ministry ; its members are sup- 
osed to be, Prince Cassaro, President of the Council and Minister for 
‘oreign Affairs; Prince Commitini, Civil Affairs; Signor Savarese, 

Finances; Signor Bonnucci, Justice; Signor Spinelli, Public Works ; 
Bonzelli, Interior. 
t was reported that his Majesty had ordered General Pinelli, in case 





of need, to act in concert with the Pope’s General, Mayerhofer, who 
commands the ruffiians collected by the Pope in Austria. It is saig 
that a conspiracy has been discovered in the army, and of course it ig 
“* traced” to Piedmontese agency. Sicily is grievously afflicted, and saq 
stories are told of the cruelty and brutality of the police. ‘“ A proclama. 
tion is now in circulation exhorting the Sicilians to rise in a epost and 
general insurrection, in order to reinvest Southern Italy with her former 
rights in Europe. ll parties in Sicily are alike favourable to the cesgq. 
tion of despotism. In the above proclamation it is said—‘ Let us ho 
that Naples will follow our example. The time for moderation has 
passed away ; henceforth we must be daring. Let us rise in the name 
of Italian nationality, and to the cry of Italy and Victor Emmanuel for 
ever!’” . 

Farini and Ricasoli have both had consultations with Count Cayour at 
Turin. The difficulty is how to take the sense of the country. 

At Bologna, it seems to be believed that Austria is preparing for anew 
war. This belief is founded on the report that the fortress of Mantug 
has been put in a state of defence. Not only has the order to have its 
military stores sold by auction been annulled, but the whole of the sur- 
rounding country of Pietole, Pradella, San Giorgio, and Pajolo, has been 
flooded with the waters of the Mincio. The regiments in the Tyrol haye 
been ordered to enter Venetia. 

Joseph Dolfi, a baker of Florence, extremely popular in consequence of 
his stout patriotism and abounding charity, has published a letter in reply 
to accusations levelled against him by Lord Normanby. It is strong in 
facts, but moderate in tone, and refutes the charges of his Lordship. 

The ladies and gentlemen of Florence are about to present Captain 
Peard—“ Garibaldi’s Englishman ’’—with a bust of himself, and an 
address, 

Dungary.—There is a report current that Austria is at length about 
to make concessions to Hungary of a nature to satisfy the bulk of the 
malcontents. It does not, however, look like a true report. On the one 
side and the other the greatest firmness exists; and Austria shows not one 
sign of repentance. 


Switjrrlant.—The citizens of Geneva have sent an address to the 
Federal Council touching the alleged project of annexing Savoy to 
France, which they take for granted is decided on, 


§pain.—The Queen, King, and state dignitaries attended a Te Deum 
in the Church of Atocha to celebrate the glorious victory at Tctuar, 
Addresses have come in from all parts of the kingdom. The Empress of 
the French, on receipt of the news from Tetuan, addressed the following 
telegraphic despatch to the Queen: “The Empress of the French con- 
gratulates your Majesty with all her heart, because the triumph of the 
Spanish arms cannot be indifferent to her.” The Emperor of the French 
also congratulated the Queen by telegraph, and his despatch reached her 
Majesty in the midst of the Te Deum, at the Church of Atocha. The 
Empress, says the Espana, has given a considerable sum from her privy 
purse to the fund for the relief of the wounded. 

The war is beginning to tell on the exchequer. The Spanish Govern- 
ment, in conformity with the authorization of the Cortes, is about to 
issue notes to the amount of 200 million reals, the payment of which is 
to be insured by the sale of national property. 


Aararra.—According to a Madrid telegram, “ Marshal O’ Donnell 
announces in an order of the day, that he will continue offensive opera- 
tions until the enemy shall ask mercy of Spain, and until reprisals have 
been taken for the insults of the enemy, and an indemnity obtained for 
the sacrifices of Spain.” ‘ The Spanish cabinct will listen to no proposals 
of peace from Morocco until Tangiers has been taken, against which place 
military operations are to commence immediately.” 

From Tetuan we learn that the inhabitants have fraternized with the 
Spanish soldiers; and that the police of Tetuan has been entrusted toa 
municipality composed of the principal inhabitants. 

The battle on the 4th was very severe. The Moorish camp was de- 
fended by steep earthworks, and covered in front by morasses and pools. 
The Moorish artillery, very weak in number, and poor in quality, was 
splendidly served, and the gunners kept by their pieces to the last. The 
Spanish infantry have the glory of the day. General Prim was the first 
man over the earthworks. It is admitted that the foot soldiers behaved 
with a steadiness and bravery worthy of their old reputation, and acted 
with a ferocity towards their enemies worthy of their worst days. 

The Moors, according to the latest news from Madrid, have sent de- 
puties to learn on what conditions Spain will make peace. 


Qrumark.—By the death of M. Rottwitt, the Danish Ministry came 
to an end. Bishop Monrad, at present in Paris, has been asked by tele- 
graph if he will undertake the formation of a new ministry, with un- 
limited power. The Duchess of Schleswig and Holstein are ardently 
agitating for a restoration of their lawful rights. 


€hing .—A telegram from St. Petersburg, dated February 14th pur- 
ports to give late news from Pekin. ’ 

“The Journal de St. Petersbourg of today publishes news from Pekin to 
the 4th of December. The Russian mission was going on well. ‘The health 
of the Emperor of China had improved, and his Majesty had left his palace 
in the country to return to the metropolis, The rebels were not agr 
among themselves, and the Imperial oii had been victorious over them. 
European men-of-war were off the mouth of the Peiho.”’ 


@nitrd States.—The latest advices from New York are to the 
2d instant. The great piece of news is the election of a Speaker. The 
fortunate man is Mr. Pennington, who was chosen on the Ist by a ma- 
jority of 117 in a House of 230. Mr, M‘Clernand, the Democratic can- 
didate, polled 87. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce have adopted a memorial praying 
Mr. Buchanan to offer his services as a mediator between the Chinese 
and the Western Powers. 


Pistellanrans. 


We are informed that Lord Elgin will undertake a second mission 8 
Plenipotentiary to China, in the hope of being able, Yd the influence ob- 
tained in his former visit, to secure the ratification of the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin, and obtain an entire cessation of hostilities. — Zimes. . 

Lord Ward has been raised from the dignity of Baron to that of Vile 
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count and Earl. His style and title will be Viscount Ednam, of Ednam 
in Roxburgh, and Earl of Dudley of Dudley Castle in Staffordshire. 


It is understood that at the meeting of the Conservative party con- 
ened yesterday [Tuesday] by Lord Derby, a decision was come to op- 
pose Mr. Gladstone’s Budget. We hear that, in consequence, a resolu- 
tion will be moved on Monday generally condemnatory of the financial 
scheme. The grounds of this opposition are stated to be disapproval of 
the additional penny on the Income-tax, the repeal of the Paper-duty, 
the extension of the licenses for the retailing of wine and spirits, and the 
rovisions of the treaty with France relative to the exports of coal from 
this country.— Morning Post, February 15. 

The Scotsman says that, at a second meeting held on Wednesday, 
“the tone employed, and the policy resolved on, were more warlike than 
at the meeting on Tuesday. An agreement was cume to, not only to 
resist the Budget on the ground we stated yesterday, but to assail the 
whole principle of the French Commercial Treaty. We have also reason 
to believe that, at the mecting on Monday, Lord Derby virtually re- 
tracted his promise made at Liverpool, and repeated in the House of 
Lord, that he would assist the present Ministry in passing a ‘fair, rea- 
sonable, and temperate’ Reform Bill.” 

The question of Savoy no longer adds to the complications of Europe 
It arose out of circumstances not within the control of France. The 
Emperor Napoleon had foreseen and urged a Confederation in Italy. The 
course of events pointed in the direction of an Italian kingdom. In such 
an event, it was obvious that great inconvenience would arise from the 
French slopes of the Alps being a portion of that kingdom. Hence the 
suggestion for the cession of Savoy. 

The French Government, has now, however, expressed its willingness 
to defer to the decision that may be arrived at by the great Powers of 
Europe on the question; and all fear of collision may therefore be con- 
sidered as definitively obviated.— Morning Post, 


The Army Estimates for 1860-1 have been presented to Parliament. 
They exhibit a net increase on the year over last year’s Estimates of 
1,982,9787. The total estimate for effective services is 12,707,652/. against 
10,711,792 in 1859; and for non-effective 2,134,623/. against 2,147,505— 
total, 14,842,275/. against 12,859,297/. last year. The charge for land 
forces, pay, and allowances, amounts to 4,499,636/., showing an increase of 
775,1627. In the miscellaneous charges for land forces, amounting to 
698,792/., there isan increase of 136,423/. In the charge for the war de- 
partments, 196,2247. there is an increase of 10,630/.; on manufacturing 
establishments, military storekeepers, &c., for which the charge is 
374,005/., an increase of 14,965/ ; on wages of artificers, labourers, &c., 
for which the charge is 944,371/., an increase of 194,843/.; on provisions, 
forage, furniture, &c., for which the charge is 1,281,077/., an increase of 
184,293/7.; on warlike stores for land and sea service, for which the charge 
is 2,168,388/., an increase of 1,020,763/.; on fortifications, for which the 
charge is 645,355/., an increase of 196,783/. ; on educational and scientific 
branches, for which the charge is 275,697/., an increase of 53407. The prin- 
cipal items upon which a decrease in the charge is shown are—Embodied 
militia, total charge 300,000/., showing a decrease of 260,000/.; volunteer 
corps, charge 68,000/. ; decrease 20,000/. ; clothing and necessaries, charge 
342,000/., decrease 108,000/.; civil buildings, charge 206,500/., decrease 
29,4577. ; barracks, charge 707,607/., decrease 125,885/. The estimates for 
non-effective services present no remarkable features; the only item in 
which there is any considerable change is in the pay of reduced and retired 
offices, in which there is a decrease of 13,345/.—the total charge being 
492,3577. 


Some extremely interesting experiments with Mr. Whitworth’s rifled 
cannon are in progress at Southport, not very far from Liverpool. The 
first series took place on the 16th. The results are astounding so far as 
they go, and prove how desirable it is to pay every attention to these 
guns. We hope, however, when the experiments have gone further, to 
review the whole of the trials and set the case fully before our readers. 


A Blue-book on the affairs of Italy, from the peace of Villafranca to the 
postponement of the Congress, was published on Tuesday. It contains 
many documents of great interest, such as Count Walewski’s statement 
of the reasons that induced the Emperor to stop the war; an account of 
what passed at the famous meeting at Villafranca ; a very vivid reflection 
in many despatches of the views, feclings, and desires of Austria through 
the subsequent stages of negotiation; her fecling towards France and 
England ; and, what is of equal or greater importance to us, the Blue-book 
traces the course of English policy, and contains abundant evidence of the 
admirable behaviour of the Italians under most trying circumstances. It 
appears that Austria was extremely indignant at the conduct of England, 
and eloquent on the abandonment of an old ally. The correspondence on 
this head is very creditable to Lord John Russell, who maintains the 
policy of his Government with dignity and firmness. Austria holds 
throughout to the divine right of Kings and Grand Dukes, and conducts 
the controversy with haughtiness end asperity. 

One anecdote among many we may find space to quote. When Signor 
Buoncompagni was appointed Regent, Prince Metternich intimated to the 
French Emperor that, under such circumstances, Austria would not meet 
Sardinia in Congress. 
Metternich distinctly to understand that “the passage of the Po, under 
any pretext, by Austrian troops, would be met with a declaration of war 
on the part of France.” Nevertheless Austria continued to reserve to her- 
self liberty of action in regard to interference in the Duchies. 

We recommend the Blue-bdok to the notice of our readers, and Sir 
James Hudson's despatch of December 25 to all believers in Lord Nor- 
manby. 

During his speech on Mr. Baillie Cochrane’s motion, Admiral Sir 
Michael Seymour charged Mr. Oliphant with not having told the whole 
story in regard to Sir Michacl’s conduct, but sought to poison the public 
mind. The original charge is that by delaying to bring up the gun- 
boats in time, Sir Michael frustrated Lord Elgin’s policy and prevented 

im from going to Pekin. Mr. Uliphant replies in the 7imes that if he 
did not tell the whole story it was out of regard for Sir Michael; and 
that as Sir Michael had moved for some of the suppressed papers, Mr. 
Oliphant would cause a motion to be made in the House of Commons for 

production of the whole. ‘The production of these papers,” writes 
Mr. Oliphant, “ may also be attended with the incidental advantage of 


Lord Cowley reports that the Emperor gave Prince | 





| became Lord Napier. 








enabling us to understand the grounds upon which the Admiralty sup- 
ports its officers, and better to appreciate the precise import of Sir Mi- 
chael Seymour's phrase, ‘that he owed a [certain allegiance, not only to 
the Government, but to the Admiralty whom he served.’ ” 





Long suffering from illness, Lieutenant-General Sir William Napier 
died at Scinde House, Clapham, on Sunday, closing a long and glorious 
career at the age of seventy-four. His name and fame are well-known 
to us all. As the historian of the Peninsular war, his renown will last 
as long as the language in which he wrote that marvellous book, the 
fruit of sixteen years of conscientious toil. Nor will his reputation stand 
only upon that lofty pedestal of letters. As a soldier of the Light 
Division no less than as its bard, he will be long remembered. In the 
43d Regiment, he fought with it and bled with it. Who can forget the 
march of the Light Brigade to Talavera; its charge at Busaco; its con- 
duct on the Coa; its exploits at Badajoz; its fortitude at Fuentes 
d’Onoro ; its daring achievements in the Pyrenees; and its thorough 
soldiership in every action. We may pass lightly over the faults of a 
man whose life was marked with so many andiesins and illustrated 
by so many important services to his country, of which that “ History 
of the Peninsular War”’ is not the least. 

Sir William Napier is descended from Francis Scott, who in 1707 
One of his descendants by his first marriage, is 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier ; the soldiers, George, William, and Charles, 
are descendants of George, son of the first Lord Napier by his second 
wife. George married Lady Sarah Lennox, daughter of the second Duke 
of Richmond, and great grand-daughter of Charles 11. William entered 
the army in the last century, rose to be Lieutenant-Colonel of the 43d, 
and subsequently to the rank of Lieutenant-General; to be the Colonel 
of the 22d, and a Knight of the Bath. 

For many weeks before his death, says the Post, he lay in acute and 
constant bodily pain, expecting patiently the hour of his release. His 
mind never lost its clearness and its freedom. On New Year’s Day, an 
old friend called to bid him farewell. His doctor did not expect he had 
twenty-four hours to live; but with the obstinate, unmanageable energy 
which, after wounds that would have killed another man, roused him by 
the Coa, or in the valley of Coimbra, he rose and spoke for hours, clear, 
collected, and rapid of speech, as he always was. The effort was too 
much for him. He only slept little that night, and would have 
seemed, but that it was too hopeless to say so, to rally next day. For 
six weeks longer, contrary to all ordinary calculations, his life was 
spared, After an agony so slow and so acute, he expired on last Sunday 
evening. 


Apropos of the midnight meeting of the erring sisterhood at St. 
James’s Restaurant, an Englishwoman makes the proposal in the 
Times— 

** Might I venture to sugggest that a meeting should be called of the 
other sex, that they may be lectured and prayed with about the awful sin 
and misery that lie at their door? I will bear my share of the necessary tea 
and toast. When the demand ceases the supply will soon be stopped.’’ 

Some question has arisen respecting the mode of appointing Volunteer 
officers. Some of the corps have desired to have a veto on the selections 
of their commandants, and to embody the power of veto in the rules, 
This, however, is contrary to rule, if not to law. The real power of ap- 
pointment lies with the Crown on the recommendation of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. It would never do to recognize the right of election. At the 
same time it is desirable that ali officers of Volunteers should be accept- 
able to their men. The difficulty is easily overcome. A commandant 
can in many ways ascertain wholes certain men whom he may deem 
otherwise fit are acceptable. If he finds they are not he can still, if he 
so please, keep their names on the list handed in to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
The War-oftice, far from objecting to the plan of taking the sense of the 
corps, recommends it by implication. But it very properly leaves upon 
the Commandant the whole responsibility of the final step. 

A deputation, with an unusual object, waited upon Sir Charles Wood, 
on Saturday. It was composed of directors of Life Insurance Com- 
panies, and they claimed a share in the compensation awarded by Go- 
vernment for losses during the Indian mutiny, on the ground that they 
had an interest in the lives of persons who were murdered! 

Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Keppel has been appointed Commander-in- 
chief on the Cape of Good Station, in the room of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Frederick Grey, whose term of service has expired. 

The Prince of Ordnge going through Bristol, on his way to Badminton, 
was welcomed by a guard of honour, composed of Volunteer Rifles and Ar- 
tillery. After visiting the lions at Bristol, he set out for the hospitable 
home of the Duke of Beaufort. 

The Italians established in California have sent as a present to King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel a sword of great value and of beautiful workmanship. The 
hilt is in massive gold, and represents Italy, while the blade bears an appro- 
priate inscription. 

General Garibaldi has received a present from the Americans of New 
York, consisting of a handsome revolving rifle, which will fire thirty shots 
without being reloaded. 

The Bishop of Columbia left San Francisco on the 29th of December, in 
good health and spirits, fully hoping to reach his diocese within three or 
four days from that date. 

The name of the Emperor of China appears for the first time in the A/- 
manach de Gotha for 1860. Sian Fien is the seventh Emperor of the dynasty 
of the Tsins, who succeeded the dynasty of the Mins in 1644. 


Mr. Rosier, clothier, of St. George Street, who has been cited by the 
Reverend Bryan King, the rector, to the Consistory Court, has been served 
with the copy of * articles,’ calling upon him to answer charges of brawl- 
ing in the parish of St. George’s-in-the-East. 


Tuesday's Gazette, in announcing the court to be held the 7th Mareh 
next ‘‘ for the special and exclusive reception of officers of Volunteer Corps, 
says, that officers who are desirous of attending should forthwith communi- 
cate their intention to the respective Lord-Lieutenants. The officers will 
enter the palace at the usual corridor entrance, —— Marlborough House, 
and will be shown at once to the room appointed for the assembling of their 
corps, where they will form into companies in the order in which they are 
to pass the Queen. In order to facilitate this arrangement, each officer will 
be furnished with a card, on which is distinctly written his county, the 
number of his county in the army list, and the name and number of his 
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corps, company, or subdivision. Artillery should be specially marked on the 
cards of officers of Artillery Volunteer Corps. ‘The doors of the palace will 
be opened at half-past twelve o’clock, and no officer can be admitted after a 
quarter before two o'clock. 

A pretty severe frost has enabled the lovers of skating to indulge in that 
exercise on the lakes in our parks, but at the risk of their lives. A large 
number of foolhardy persons have consequently suffered immersion, and two 
lives have been lost. The fact is the ice has hardly been strong enough on 
any day to bear a great weight. 

It has been ascertained by an eminent German chemist, that carburetted 
hydrogen, or illuminating gas, when brought into contact with certain sa- 
line solutions, especially nitrate of silver, will form substances of a highly 
explosive nature. Dr. Torrey, of New York, has found that illuminating 
gas, passing through copper pipes, produces an explosive deposit on the 
inner surface, which, if struck, however slightly, will detonate. These dis- 
coveries account for explosions hitherto unexplained. 


The mortality in London has risen, apparently in consequence of the cold 
weather. The deaths were less than 1390 in each of the two previous 
wecks ; in the week that ended last Saturday they were, 1442. In the ten 
years 1850-59, the average number of deaths in the weeks corresponding 
with last week was 1188; but as the deaths in the present return occurred 
in a population that has inereased, they should be compared with the aver- 
age raised in proportion to the increase—namely, with 1306. The com- 
parison shows that 136 persons died last week, who would have survived if 
the rate of mortality had not exceeded the average for this period of the 
year. The mean temperature of the air has been lower than the average on 
every diy, except two, of the current month. On last Friday, the mean 
was as low as 28°5 degrees ; on December 17th in last year it was 22°8 de- 
grees, and on the same day the thermometer fell as low as 15.5 degrees. 
—Registrar General’s Return. 

We hear of the first instance of a Brahmin about to visit England from 
this presidency, with the object of intellectual recreation. Mr. Mahipu- 
tram Roopram, a deputy inspector in the educational department, and a 
Brahmin by caste, is, we hear, to proceed to England within a short time 
accompanied by two Hindoo servants. The notion has doubtless long since 
exploded among the educated Hindoos, that crossing the waters of the Indus 
pollutes them; and it will indeed be gratifying to find a practical illustra- 
tion of this in connexion with our own presidency. Mr. Mahiputram’s 
example may probably be followed by others of his countrymen in well-to-do 
circumstances ; and a nearer approach may be made to the dawn of that day 
when the Hindoos may not be deterred from travelling into foreign lands, 
by the fear of excommunication from their caste on their return to their 
families.—Bomdbay Times, January 10. 

On the Ist March next, and thenceforward, a le‘ter or a packet of printed 
papers addressed to New Zealand may be registered, on the application of 
the person posting it, provided the postage, together with a registration fee 
of 6d., be paid in advance. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY MorNING, 


At the meeting of the Ifouse of Commons last night, Mr. Ducane 
stood forward and announced the line that the Conservatives would take 
on the Budget. He said that on going into Committee of Supply on 
Monday he should move the following amendment. 

‘That this House, recognising the necessity of providing for the increased 
expenditure of the coming financial year, is of opinion that it is not expe- 
dient to add to the deficiency by diminishing the ordinary revenue, and is 
not prepared to disappoint the just expectations of the country by largely 
increasing the Income-tax.”’ 

In reply to Mr. Bentinck, Lord Patmersron said that the Govern- 
ment have not deemed it their duty to provide by any understanding 
with France for the failure of their just expectation that the House will 
sanction the treaty. 

Then came some skirmishing about the treaty. Mr. Srmuine put a 
long question having reference to the treaty with France, and asking 
for such explanations as would have led to a debate, Lord Joun Rvs- 
SELL declined to enter on the discussion then, but promised to be in his 
place on Monday. 

Mr. Disraeit inquired how the Government intended to bring the 
treaty of commerce with France under the notice of the House, so that 
it might have a full and constitutional consideration. 





Mr. Honrsman described the conclusion of the treaty as a stretch of | 


the Royal prerogative. 
Lord Patmerston said the only question was as to the order in which 


their proceedings should be governed, If the Government had brought 


the treaty forward before the details of the proposed commercial changes | 


had been discussed, they would have been met by the objection that they 
were asking something unreasonable. ‘They intended to take the sense 
of Parliament on the matters depending upon the treaty, and it would 
also be their duty to give the House an opportunity of stating their 
opinion, ay or no, upon that treaty. 

The House went into Committee of Supply, and Mr. Stoney Hrreert 
proceeded with the Army Estimates, which he said had been properly 
described as *“* enormous ”’ ; indeed, they were the largest which had been 
presented to Parliament in modern times. In amount they were 
1,982,000/. in excess of those of last year, and amongst the chief causes 
of the increase was the heavy outlay for rifled canon, which alone 
amounted to nearly one million sterling. The force of all ranks which it 
was proposed should be voted was 143,362, being an apparent increase of 
upwards of 20,000 men, but in reality of but 6456 owing to * transfers” 
from india to China and other operations, Objections had been raised to 
the maintenance of so large a force of regulars, and to the proposition to 
disband so many regiments of Militia, but in his opinion the Militia 
should be regarded as a reserve foree} upon which to draw, and he dis- 
sented from the doctrine that the Militia regiments might all be embodied 
in turn. Mr. Herbert entered fully into details, and proceeded to submit 
the votes to the committee, 

In the House of Lords, the Marquis of Nonmanny asked whether the 
Government had received any further communicatlons recently in refer- 
ence to the annexation of Savoy and Nice to France, 

Earl Granvitir stated in reply that her Majesty's Government had 
received from the Government of France a communication to the effect 
that if Central Italy were annexed to Sardinia, it would be deemed ne- 
cessary to annex some portion of Savoy to France ; but that no arrange- 
ments for an annexation would be entered upon without consulting the 


other great powers and without obtaining the consent of th people 
Savoy. , ad 

In Committee on the Endowed Schools Bill a clause was agreed to re. 
quiring trustees to admit the children of Dissenters into all schools not 
expressly founded for the benefit of the Church of England.  Lorg 
CueELMsrorp succeeded in striking out clause 7, which rendered dissenterg 
eligible ts act as Trustees of all endowed schools, where the endowment 
did not expressly require the trustees to be members of the Church of 
England . 

The bill passed through committee. 





Our Paris correspondent refers the postponement of the meeting of the 
French Chambers to the inability of the Emperor to make any state. 
ment respecting Italian affairs in their present diplomatic stage. “He re. 
ports no progress, but thinks some settlement may become to by the Ist of 
March. The remainder of his letter treats of various interesting topics, 

“Tf we oo on the information furnished by the English papers, the 
point on which the Derby party would base their opposition, is the article 
referring to the exportation of coals, probably on the ground of a possible 
deficiency in ultimate production of British mimes owing to increased con- 
sumption abroad, This leads me to mention that experiment of a concly- 
sive character have recently been made in the dock-yard of Toulon, with a 
view to ascertain the comparative steam-generating power of French and 
English coals for maritime purposes. Owing to an improvements in grates 
and fire-boxes the results have proved almost the same with both sorts of 
fuel. It is, therefore, expected that France will only continue to depend on 
England for her supply, till the increasing communications by rail will haye 
reached their complete development. To finish with the treaty, 1 may as 
well remark that the art 10 granting without exception, the favours and 
privileges enjoyed by national ships, and the art 11 referring to the expor- 
tation of coals, differ but very slightly from the information which you 
published some weeks ago. : 

** While the negotiations respecting the Newfoundland fisheries still keep 
pending, the French Government is on the point of obtaining from Den- 
mark, the conclusion of arrangements begun some three years ago, for a 
settlement on the coast of Iceland and a fishing establishment. Cod fishing 
on the shores of Iceland takes yearly more importance, and 300 vessels are 
now in armament for the season of 1860, 130 of which belong to Dunkirk. 

‘** The excitement created in Madrid by the capture of Tetuan, has a little 
abated ; however grand the success may have appeared, there still remains 
much to do—General O’ Donnell has ordered tents for 20,000 men, and the 
utmost despatch was requisite from the Paris establishment which fulfilled 
the order in four days.”’ 

** On the other side Spanish agents are buying camels in Algiers, a de- 
— intimation that we shall hear of movements further in the interior of 
sorocco, 

“The newspapers of the evening, publish telegrams from Madrid an- 
nouncing that the Emperor of Morocco asks on what conditions he could 
obtain peace. O'Donnell has referred to the Queen. However the facts I 
have stated previously you may rely upon as strictly correct. 

‘* The Money Market and Bourse show better dispositions, but the crisis 
in the London Market reacts on ours, and prevents improvement in the 
general steadiness of securities. 

** There is always much talk about the suppression of the tourniquets 
(turnstiles) at the entrance of the Bourse, which are considered a great nui- 
sance by small speculators, but bring yearly to the Paris treasury some 
900,000 francs. The last propositions made by the Syndicat des agents de 
change to the municipality, was that they would as a compensation for the 
suppression, pay a yearly rent of 400,000f. 


The Patrie announces that the King of Sardinia arrived at Milan at 
three o'clock on Wednesday last, and was received with extraordinary 
enthusiasm by the population. 

The Fulton arrived at Cowes yesterday, bringing advices from New 
York tv the 4th. Mr, Forey, Republican, has been elected Clerk of the 
Ilouse, and Mr. Tloffman, of Maryland, Sergeant-at-Arms. Maryland 
declines to adopt the disunion programme of South Carolina. A bill has 
been introduced making appropriations to cover the deficiencies in the 
Post-ottice. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Fripay AFreRNooN, 

Very little business has been transacted in the British Funds this week, 
although the variations have equalled } per cent per diem. There is 
evidently little disposition to enter into new accounts until after the next 
discussion on the Budget; the fluctations which have taken place being 
caused by a constant succession of adverse and favourable Continental news. 
The Savoy ** question ’”’ has been the principal topic, and Consols have risen 
or fallen, just in proportion with the success or failure of each fresh — 
touching that question. The continued dulness and depreciation in values 
on the Paris Bourse causes the Market here to be sensitive if not uneasy. 
Consols were first quoted on Monday, 943 943, but declined, owing to a re- 
ported considerable fall in French Rentes to 943 94}; the Market has since 
varied between those two quotations, and closes to-day as at the opening, 
942 94}. Yesterday there was great heaviness apparent in the Market; a 
contlict was considered inevitable; to-day there is quite a different feature, 
the Savoy difliculty is stated to be once more settled, and Consols have ad- 
vanced } per cent, having left off last night, 94} ; Exchequer Bills, 23 26; 
Reduced and New Three per Cents, 944 953; Indian Debentures, (1858 and 
1859,) 97 973; Bank Stock, 229 231. Money has only been in moderate 
demand, and rates are rather easier. 

The Market for Foreign Securities has been somewhat more active al- 
though the operations have been mostly confined to one or two stocks. 
Spanish has risen } per cent, and is now 44} 45; Portuguese, 43} 44; Bra- 
zilian, 9394. Turkish Stocks have experienced some fluctuations and close 
for the Old Six per Cents, 79 79}, and for the New, 66} 663. Mexican 
Bonds have been in demand, and a rise of rather more than } per cent has 
been established on last week’s quotation, leaving off, 21} 21); Peruvian 
Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 94 95; Ditto Three per Cent, 71 72; Ditto Uri- 
barren, 8183; Ditto Dollar Bonds, 8082; Buenos Ayres, 82 84; Buenos 
Ayres Three per Cents, 22 23; Venezucla, 26 27; Grenada Active, 15 16; 
Ditto Deferred, 4} 43 ; Sardinian closes finally, 84 85 and Victor Emmanuel, 
9293; Chilian Six per Cents, 103 105; Ditto Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 
86 88. The fortnightly account passed over satisfactorily on Wednesday 
last. 

The value in Railway Shares has this week, in nearly all cases, consider- 
ably improved; and investments on the part of the public continue to be 
made. South-Eastern Stock has risen another 2 per cent, and is still in 
good demand at 88 88}; Caledonian Stock closes, 934 94} ; the dividend not 
meeting expectations, North Staffordshire, 33 3} dis. ; North British, 614 62; 
Berwick, 93 93}; Chester and Holyhead, 00} 51}; London and Brighton, 
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111 112; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 38 38}; Oxford, Worcester, 
and Wolverhampton, 35} 36}; Great Northern, 108 109. In the heavy 
Share Market there has been but little doing, the quotations showing slight 
change to-day, with the exception of Midlands, which close, 108} 108} ; 


South-Western, 92$ 93}; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 100 100}. 
The French Market has been quiet, and prices close nearly as last quoted. 


Paris and Lyons, 35 35}; Paris and Strasbourg, 24} 25}; Northern of 


France, 353 36}; Luxembourg, 6} 63; Sambre and Meuse, 5} 6; Namur 
Liege, 84 8§; East Indian steady, 101 101}; Great Indian Peninsula, 
98} 98} ; Madras, 963 97}; Bombay and Baroda, 96} 97. The settling in 
Turkey Bank took place on Wednesday, amidst considerable excitement, 
the price fluctuating nearly 1} per cent; the last figures this afternoon are 
}idis. Ocean Marine firm, 2} 2} premium; Universal ditto, } 3 
premium. The New Provincial ditto, } § premium, Joint Stock Banks are 
all at their respective quotations, and rather more business has been nego- 
tiated. Ottoman Banks are about 20 ; the dividend and bonus being at the 
rate of 14 per cent; London and Westminster, 55} 56; Union of London, 
98 28}; London and Joint Stock, 31 32. 
Letters to the Editar. 
THE WEST INDIAN QUESTION, 

Sir,—In addressing you as the self-appointed advocate of the West In- 
dies, my position is both novel and dangerous. It is dangerous, because 
may not be able to do full justice to the important interests I seek to benefit, 
aud which might suffer irremediable harm from an insufficient or a weak 
argument, and it is novel, because for many years every writer and speaker, 
who wished to impress the public with the liberality of his sentiments and 
the goodness of his heart, has attacked his countrymen in the West 
Indies. ‘he most handy means for the accomplishment of so desirable 
an object, to denounce our sugar-farmers, has long been a safe and 
easy way to the acquisition of cheap popularity. Habit, which is a second 
nature, is stronger than reason, and vehement declamation against the 
West Indians is a habit dating from the time when the great question 
of slavery and freedom was pending between Great Britain and her 
Ocean Empire in the West. Long after the country had resolved to rid it- 
self of the curse of slavery, the colonists held out, first, for their vested 
interests; afterwards, for compensation. There was nothing magnanimous 
or romantic in this proceeding, but also nothing that could expose them to 
the censure of ro depravity. No right, no interest, no profit, no pro- 
perty in this country, has ever been sacriticed to the public good or to su- 
perior views of public morality, without an obstinate resistance on the part 
of those interested in the nuisance, and without adequate compensation 
being claimed, and given. It istrue that the right of peed in human 
beings ‘has been represented as altogether exceptional. Lord Brougham, in 
a burst of forensic eloquence, set the example of utterly scouting the idea of 
any man having a right of property in his fellowmen. This emphatic de- 
claration is more honourable to his Lordship’s kindness of heart than to his 
understanding as a lawyer. Disgraceful and humiliating as it may appear 
in our days, this right of property in our fellowmen was recognized by the 
law of the land; the Legislature enacted laws to regulate, or alter, or revise 
the relations between the proprietor and his human property ; and if a colo- 
nist died intestate, the law took cognizance of the number and the value of 
his slaves, and apportioned them or their value among the various claimants 
to his property ; if a colonist failed, the law valued his slaves among his 
other assets; if a colonist was sued in damages fora breach of promise of 
marriage, the value of his slaves was quoted among other property to enable 
the jury to assess the exact amount of the fine he ought to pay. Itisa 
pleasant fiction to imagine that this country never at any time participated 
in the guilt of slavery. The twenty millions of pounds paid in compensa- 
tion for the emancipation of our slaves, were a noble and generous sacrifice 
made to the cause of right and of humanity, but it is wrong to quote them 
as a sacrifice made to our colonists. They had acquired and held their pro- 
perty by, under, and through the law, and the law could not be altered 
without giving them compensation. It has been proved, with facts and 
figures, that this compensation was not adequate. The country, it has been 
said, was not only just to the enslaved Africans, but also generous to 
itself; it had right on its side and also might, and it drove a hard bargain 
with the slave-owners. On the other hand, it has been asserted, with great 
acerbity, that the country paid too much, and thatthe cruel and cunning 
colonist extorted by far too high a compensation from its overwrought sense 
of justice. And certainly those who followed the lead of Lord Brougham’s 
opinion, and who with the wet sponge of a cheap and tearful enthusiasm, 
wiped out of the statute-book all records of the law between master and 
man, must have considered the smallest compensation in the light of a weak 
concession to an imaginary and wicked claim. These dissensions, these an- 
tagonistic interests, produced much bitterness of feeling and from that 
= dates the habit of denouncing our white fellow subjects in the West 
ndies as an iniquitous race, as hard and greedy men, as oppressors of their 
kind, as utterly unsympathetic with the noble devotion of Great Britain, 
which taxed itself to an enormous extent to abolish slavery in the West In- 
dies. Strange inconsistency! i 








Thirty millions of Englishmen have for 
years past been zealous in self-laudation because they paid about thirteen 
shillings a head to promote the discontinuance of a state of things, which 
’y very slow degrees they had come to acknowledge as wicked and dis- 
graceful to Christianity and civilization; but they held it, and many still 
hold it most abominable that their fellow-subjects in the West Indies de- 
murred to divesting themselves of this iniquitous property and that, 
since the guilt was common to all, they demanded that all should bear 
eir share of the cost of doing away with it. 
Unfortunately, the question of slavery and its equitable abolition was 
followed by the controversy on Protection and Free ‘rade. While the 
slavery quarrel lasted, public opinion was indoctrinated with the idea, that 
to consume slave-grown sugar is an indirect, but not the less a certain 
means of encouraging slavery ; that the men who deal in, or consume, the 
fruits of slave-labour, are to the full as guilty as the slaves’ taskmaster 
that the receiver is as bad as the thief. This idea was sublimated into a 
rinciple when the final bargain for the liberation of our slaves was made, 
hn addition to the compensation for the loss of the gratuitous services of the 
Creoles, the nation expressed its desire to discourage slavery by giving the 
-labour produce oF the West Indies a decided advantage over similar 
produce from slave-holding countries. The duties on the former were light, 
ose On the latter were heavy. 
Profits—his own and that of his bondsman—the employers of free labour in 
our own colonies had the advantage of paying a lower duty in bringing their 
Produce to English markets. This arrangement, intended to benetit our 
own colonies, was also meant in a distinct and emphatic manner to de- 
monstrate our aversion to slavery and its upholders, I will not meddle 
With the merits of the question on the grounds of political economy ; enough, 
that the arrangement was agreeable to the dictates of an enlightened phi- 
lanthropy, and that it was perfectly consistent with, nay! that it was a ne- 
onthe consequence of, the abolition of slavery in our own colonies. But our 
anti-slavery enthusiasm paled before our love for orthodoxy, in questions of 


If the foreign slaveholder pocketed two | 


creat Weatern, 69 69} ; London and North-Western, 99} 99}; London and | 


| bounties, fresh incentives to reckless extravagance. 


os 





finance. We were told to buy in the cheapest market, no matter from 
whom. The idea of a complicity between the thief and the receiver was 
indignantly scouted, and our fellow-subjects, in the West Indies were again 
among the conquered, Their protests against a measure which left them 
unprotected to compete with the slaveholding States, passed unheeded, or 
elicited at best some savage jeers at the impotent malignity of men, who, 
unable auy longer to victimize the Creole, sought to victimize the British 
consumer; and who, after wildly squandering the twenty millions they had 
extorted from British generosity, sought, again and again, to obtain fresh 
The Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, whose duty it was to see justice done to the West Indies, and whose 
still more solemn duty it was, to use all legal means in opposition to slavery 
abroad, limited its action to an empty protest. It had fought and con- 
quered public opinion on the question of slavery in our own possessions, and 
in the heyday of its strength and influence it professed its inability to pro- 
tect the emancipated colonies, and it vod in terms of gentle sorrow, 
over the defection of some of its most influential supporters. There was 
ample cause for such a lament, for among the most uncompromising sup- 
porters of the measure which equalized the duties on free and on slave- 
grown sugar, (the article in which our colonies mainly compete with Spain 
and America,) there were numbers of the most eminent philanthropists 
attiliated to a society which professed to aim at the abolition of slavery 
throughout the world. The leaders of that party, arrayed on the side of 
Free Trade, contended for, and carried the measure which at this moment 
causes Great Britain to employ in the production of sugar alone to the full 
as many slaves as she ever employed in the worst days of West Indian 


| slavery; and the first cargo of slave-grown sugar which entered the port 


of Bristol under the new regulations, belonged to a distinguished member 

of the Society of Friends, who at that time happened to preside over the 

labours of the Society for the Abolition of Slavery. Thus sayeth common 

Rumour. I repeat what has frequently been stated and what has never 

been contradicted, and I repeat it thus publicly, subject to and anxious for 

contradiction and refutation. Orro WENKSTERN. 
INVESTMENTS IN AMERICA, 

Sir—With a high appreciation of the candour, courtesy, and intelligence 
of the notice with which you have honoured my pamphlet on ** American 
Securities’ in your journal, I beg respectfully to observe that, in one part 
of the review, you appear not to have altogether carried my meaning with 
you. Will you permit me to explain ? 

You allude to the Llinois Central Railway and its difficulties as a proof of 
the insutliciency of the basis indicated by me, which you describe to be the 
possession of a large landed estate, But this is only a part of the basis 
which I recommend, and the shareholders of the Illinois Central suffer be- 
cause the other and equally indispensable part—contiguity to market—was 
not duly considered, whilst the railway managers were contracting their 
improvident obligations. More than once in the course of the essay I have 
laid down the axiom, that the mercantile value of land must be governed 
by its proximity to market, and that heavy and expensive undertakings 
carried out in new and remote districts could not (especially when burdened 
by the effects of financial mismanagement) be expected to pay, even when 
supported by landed property, until local markets spring up, as they cer- 
tainly are springing up. 

As you have mentioned the name of a celebrated public man, T may be 
allowed to observe that his disappointments have, beyond ell doubt, arisen 
from the fact that he (like many other men of sagacity and experience) must 
have overlooked the great importance of the second (but not secondary 
condition specified by me. It must be that, in contemplating the fertility 
of the Illinois Company's territory, he forgot the heavy drawback involved 
iu the expense of transporting the enormous produce to a place of adequat 
demand. 

You will therefore perceive that the alternative of a line, with trade and 
population but no estate, and a line with an estate but no trade or popula- 
tion, scarcely describes my proposition, My emphatic advice to British 
investors is, not to be satistied with one without the other; and both should 
be accompanied by a reliable guarantee for good management. These con- 
ditions alone can be said to embrace real safety and security. 

A statement appearing in the Spectator commands, and has long com- 
manded, influence in the most intelligent cireles, and that influence, I know 
from experience, is not confined to these islands, 1 have therefore ventured 
to trouble you with this explanation, and 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
AN ANGLO-AMERICAN, 


BIKTHS, 

On the 7th of February, at 7, Warwick Villas, Maida Hill, the Wife of the Hon, 
Alexandes Campbell, Kingston, Canada West, of a daughter, 

On the 7th, at 31, Palmeira Square, Brighton, the Wife of Colonel Davidson, of a 
son, 

On the 9th, at Clifton, the Wife of Sir Edward Strachey, Bart., of a * 

On the l0th, at Knipton Rectory, the Hon, Mrs. A. Campbell, of a son 

On the ‘Ith, at Brussels, the Wife of Francis Clare Ford, Esq., Attaché to her 











Majesty's Legation, of a son, 
MARRIAGES, 

22d of D nbe it Trinity Church, Allahabad, Lieut.-Col. Wm, G. Le 

3., Royal Artillery, to Emilia Ramsay, youngest daughter of the late 

. Masson, Royal Artillery, and sister of Wim, P. Masson, Esq.. Judge of 

7th of February, at Fakenham, Norfolk, the Rev. Henry John Des- 

A., Wadham Coll., Oxford, to Clara, third daughter of the late Edward 

ge, q., of Fal iam, 

On the lth, at St. Paul's, Kingselere Woodlands, Har the Rev. George Car- 
dew, incumbent of hingsclere Woodlands, eldest son the late Lieut.-General 
George Cardew, Col.-Commandant R.E., to Marthanna Caroline Alice, youngest 

sig Kirby, } Commander R.N., of Mayfield, Sussex, and In- 

ae ) l 

On John’s, Southwick Crescent, Ernest Boteler, son of the Rev. 
Win f Drayton, Oxon, and grantson of the late Thomas Lloyd, 
Esq Winchels Su <x, to Julia Fuller, daughter of the late 
Charl in, Exsq., Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, 

DEATHS. 

On the 29th of January, at Philadelphia, aged fifty- ht, the Hon, Henry D. 
Gilpin, of that city 

On the 7th of Fe vy, atl ler he Close, ! ld, Colonel Swinburne, 
late of her Majesty’s Eighty-third Regiment, in Lis seventy-seventh year, 

On the 10th, at Gorma vn Ca , County Meath, the Viscount Gormanston, 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age R.L.P. 3 

On the Lith, at 2, Park Square, Robert, infant son of Samuel Laing, Esq., M.P., 
aged three months 

On the Ith, at Gunton Park, Mabel Emily Harbord, danghter of Lord and Lady 
Suflield, aged fourteen months. 

On the Ith, at the Reyal Cireus, Edinburgh, Mrs. Arnott, aged ninety-two, 
mother of Dr, Arnott, of London, 

On the 12th, at Scinde House, Clapham Park, General Sir William Franc is Pa- 
trick Napier, K.C.B., Colonel of the I'wenty-second Kegiment, aged seventy-four. 


un Franklin, Eeq., formerly of Hazell eech Hall, North- 


On the 13th, Willing 
only son of the late Sir Willingham Pranklia, and ne- 


amptonshire, aged thirty-six, 
phew of Sir John Franklin, , 
On the Mth, at Brighton, Mary Harriet Lipscomb, W idow of the Right Rev. 


Christopher, First Bishop of Jamaica, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BUDGET OF 1860. 

Mr. GLApsTonr’s financial scheme for the year towards which he 
glanced seven years ago with so much fervour, notwithstanding 
the disturbing circumstances of the interval and the non-fulfil- 
ment of cherished hopes, does not disappoint the expectations 
raised by his friends and discreetly whispered about in political 
society. Even the casual delay of a week, which, by raising ex- 
pectation still higher, would have been absolutely fatal to medio- 
erity, has actually served Mr. Gladstone, for, sanguine as were the 
anticipations, no one, we venture to say, anticipated the reality. 
This period of excited suspense, sharpened by the hints of friends, 
is one of the severest trials which can fall to the lot of a financier. 
It is the fortune of Mr. Gladstone to have undergone the ordeal, 
and to have come unscathed out of the fire. 

To say that the budget is comprehensive is a small kind of 
approval. Broad and bold in its outlines, it is microscopically 
minute in its details, and while the Chancellor hauls in millions 
by a wide cast of the Income-tax, he does not disdain to stoop for 
the produce of penny duties. While he roots up a large impost 
like the paper jane he also removes a petty tax upon dates. It 
is the searching revision of the tariff, the spying out and excision 
of protective and paltry duties, that constitutes the characteristic 
of the Budget. Even the commercial treaty with France is only a 
section of the bold design, and had there been no treaty nor possi- 
bility of a treaty, it is clear from the principle on which Mr, 
Gladstone has acted, that we should have had no commonplace 
jog-trot budget, no thing of shreds and patches, For Mr. @lad- 
stone has been animated bya fervid desire to carry on the work which 
Peel left incomplete. And under what different circumstances! 
It was that great statesman’s fortune to design budgets calculated 
to cope with the evils of periods of adversity, and from the nettle 
danger to pluck the flower safety. It is Mr. Gladstone’s fortune 
to legislate for times of prosperity, periods when the country enjoys 
a roaring trade, and to show us that if the uses of adversity are 
sweet, sweet also are the uses of prosperity. As our calamities 
led us into the fertile and flowery path of free-trade, so the very 
harvest we have reaped is the stimulus that urges us to penetrate 
more deeply into fresh fields and new pastures of commerce and 
industry, and to weave as we work the ties of amity and inter- 
astionsl brotherhood. We have made great conquests by our 
peaceful aggression in the markets of the world; let us make 
greater— 

** For all experience is an arch where through 
Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 
. For ever and for ever as we move.” 

We have moved far, and still see no end. The prospect is illi- 
mitable ; but if we would cultivate its alluring fields, and reap a 
rich harvest, we must do so with limbs unshackled by even the 
shreds of those vicious restraints empirically invented as make- 
shifts when the laws of trade, commerce a industry were un- 
known. 

The characteristic of Mr. Gladstone’s budget is not a grand 
simplicity. The design is complex, but it is harmonious. It 
does not sweep away a host of duties, and rely on one gigantic 
tax to fill the void. Mr. Gladstone has balanced his remissions 
and impositions, hoping to stimulate enterprise and create em- 
ployment by the former, and to exact the latter with as little 
stress on the sources of employment as possible. Perhaps he 
would have preferred a less complex arrangement. Throughout 
his speech he was haunted by the shining seductive vision of a 
shilling Income-tax. That splendid shilling—what would it not 
have enabled him to do in the way of remission, and if he could 
but get it how sweeping would his remissions have been! But it 
is best as it is. The principle of small indirect duties deserved a 
trial, and the shilling would have been a daring advance towards 
a system of direct taxation, Mr, Gladstone evidently thinks that 
he has carried his Income-tax to the utmost limits of the en- 
durable. Oh, the freaks of fate! Here is the very man whose 
design it was to abolish that war taxon incomes in this very year, 
once more Financial Minister, longing for a shilling Income-tax, 
and actually imposing one very little short of a shilling. 

The circumstances of this year must be understood, in order to 
appreciate the bold use which Mr. Gladstone has made of them. 
It is not only that a large sum is subtracted from the interest on 
the National Debt by the falling in of the Long Annuities. There 
are other peculiarities. There is the French treaty, involving a 
possible loss of 1,190,000/. There are the war rates upon sugar 
and tea, und the augmented Income-tax about to lapse. As the 
account stands, deducting these items, we have a high level 
expenditure of 70,100,000/., met by receipts not exceeding 
60,700,0007, Before us yawns the profound chasm of a deficit of 
9,400,0007, How is that to be filled? One way would be to re- 
new the war duties on tea and sugar, and impose an Income-tax 
of 9d. in the pound. Another way would be to abandon the war 
duties on tea and sugar, and exact that fascinating shilling in- 
come-tax. Mr. Gladstone takes a broader view, and rearranges a 
large section of our scheme of taxation. He finds his way out of 
the difficulties by a revision of the tariff, and by the abolition of 
one excise impost. 

By the treaty with France, a ‘‘ sweep clean, entire, and abso- 
lute,” is made of manufactured goods from the British tariff. 
The duty on brandy is reduced from 15s. to 8s. 2d., and the duty 
on wine from 5s, 10d, to 3s. per gallon; with a further prospective 











reduction next year. Apart from any treaty, it is a good thing 
to sweep out those holes and corners wherein little protectiyg 
duties have taken refuge, and it is far better to clear these awa 
than to reduce the duties on tea and sugar, which are duties levied 
for the single purpose of obtaining revenue. Besides these im. 
provements in the Customs, Mr, Gladstone, determined to go 
through with his task, proposes others. He abolishes at once the 
duties on eggs, butter, cheese, tallow, oranges and lemons, nut. 
megs, liquorice, and dates—articles which yield 382,000/, He 
demolishes the differential duties on timber, and fixes them at 
the colonial level of 1s. and 2s, He reduces the duties on cur. 
rants, to 7s. per hundredweight; on raisins and figs, from 10s, 
to 7s. ; on hops, from 45s. to 14s, These remissions and abolitions 
give relief to the extent of 1,035,000/., but the loss to the revenue 
is estimated at 910,000/. Then he takes off at once the excise 
duty on paper. The sum of remissions and abolitions of all kinds 
including those involved in the stipulations of the French treaty, 
is about equivalent to the amount of the annuities now falling in, 
that is 2,146,0007, It must be admitted that these are vast and 
salutary changes ; they are on the whole calculated to promote 
trade, and they meet the fair claims of the people. But they help 
to create a huge deficit which must be met. 

Mr. Gladstone meets it by various small devices, and two great 
measures. He proposes a penny tax on packages and goods in 
bulk, and expects to obtain by that simple device 300,000/, Next, 
he will impose a charge on certain operations now performed in 
warehouses, but lying beyond the scope of the warehousing system 
strictly so-called, as per contra he sketches an extension of bonded 
warehouses to inland towns. This is to yield 120,000/. A tax 
on chicory, or other vegetable used with coffee, is to bring in 
90,0007. ; a penny stamp on notes of sale of foreign and colonial 
produce and brokers’ contract notes is to bring in 100,000/. ; and 
other stamp-duties 20,000/. Then comes a charge for licenses 
to eating houses, double on those open after midnight; and a re- 
arrangement of the duty on game certificates. It is these small 
items, as our readers will learn from a separate paper, and the 
removal of protective duties, that will call up a lively opposition, 
After all, the great bulk of the deficit is filled by the retention 
of the war duties on tea and sugar for fifteen months, and the 
——— of an income-tax of 9d. in the pound. 

The net result is a remission of taxation to the amount of 
3,931,000/., and a loss to the revenue estimated at 2,108,000/, 
The tariff will be simplitied—practically reduced to some fifteen 
articles for revenue purposes, all protective and differential duties 
will virtually have Semmeatel, and large savings wifl be made, 
in consequence, in the management of the Customs and the Ex- 
cise. 

Whatever may be thought of this remarkable budget, it cannot be 
said that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has consulted his con- 
venience rather than his glory. The guiding principles dis- 
cernible in the framework of the revised scheme, are remissions to 
stimulate trade and to benefit the whole body of consumers. Not 
England, not France, not Europe alone will feel the invigorating 
effects of these arrangements if they are carried out. Their bene- 
ficial operation will stretch from continent to continent, and almost 
from pole to pole. But unless all the calculators are deceived, it 
is between England and France that the greatest amount of new 
trade will spring up when time has fully ripened the arrangements 
of the two governments, and all the covenants of the treaty are 
fulfilled. Protection will be rooted out ; we shall start afresh on 
the principle of levying taxes solely for revenue ; and fairly kill 
at last the long-lived delusion that we can tax the foreigner with- 
out inflicting any injury on ourselves. 

A PROVINCIAL COMPLAINT. 
Tue Budget, although so generally acceptable, is not without 
some features which require consideration in Committee. The 
provincial grocers, wine and spirit dealers, are asked either to 
sustain great inconvenience in evading an impost for Custom’s 
service, or to pay on removal from the bond warehouses on 


s. d. 8. d. 

Tea, per 100 lbs......... 1 4 Tobacco, per 100lbs..... 1 0 
Sugar, per cwt........+ 0 4 Wine, per 100 gallons.... 5 0 
Coifee, per 100 lbs....... 0 6 Spirits ,, ” cose § @ 
Cocoa, 45 45 ccocee O 6 Fruit, per cwt...... cocce O 4 
eevee 0 6 Other goods, per package. 0 3 


Pepper, ” ” 

The effeet of this schedule of payments npoa a large retail 
grocer would be that he would contribute upon a weekly sale of 
six chests of tea about ten shillings in addition tothe duty, oF 
in fact pay atea-tax of 26/. per annum, exclusive of his license. 
So with respect to the other articles, he might have to pay the 
additional imposts, and not unfrequently grocers would thus con- 
tribute from their profits to the Customs 100/. per annum. The 
charge of 1s. 4d. on 1001bs. is so small, as only to amount to 
two-thirds of a farthing per pound upon tea, which it is impos- 
sible to levy on the public. The trade would evade the charges 
by bonding in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Glasgow, which 
are ports into which these articles can be imported. But they 
would have to keep larger stocks on hand, duty paid, and suffer 
the loss of interest in consequence. 

A variety of operations are effected in bond. The Chancellor 
proposes to charge wine and spirit and bonded store merchants for 

s. d 8. 


2 & 


Repacking the package.. 1 0 Bottling, per 100........ 0 2 
Reweighing ditto........ 0 4 Disgorging case......... 0 6 
Filling up casks........ 1 0 Repacking........++++++ 0 6 
Racking ditto....... coos 8 © BaeeMNe covcccess “2 9 
Vatting ditto............ 2 0 Other operations........ 6 
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The trades will of course achieve modes of management by which 
to escape all these charges. New and more convenient modes of 
king will be adopted. But meanwhile the bond warehouses 
will be deserted, and their owners ruined. For these buildings 
have been erected specially to meet the storing of Customs’ mer- 
chandize, and if all the bonding is to be transacted in the import- 
cities, hundreds of buildings erected at a vast expense, will 

be rendered almost valueless. 

It is useless to expect that a revenue can be collected from a 
source capable of evasion. But to evade, the trades must submit 
to great inconvenience, and some loss of interest. The only cer- 
tainty seems to be that the revenue will gain little, the trades be 
hampered, and bond warehousemen lose nearly all, 


WHAT CAN THE TORIES DO? 

Rumour, taking authentic shape last night, told us that the party 
of Lord Derby and Mr, Disraeli was about to make war on the Bud- 
get; and that the valorous resolution to do so was finally adopted 
at a party meeting on Wednesday. It was very likely to be true. 
A fortnight ago a contemporary friendly to Conservatism, but the 
sworn enemy of Mr. Disraeli, gave currency to the report, and 
accompanied it with a doleful remonstrance. Denied by an emi- 
nent authority, the denial was declared to be “impudent” by the 
very knowing backer of the rumour, and it was insisted, with 
some bitterness, that Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli had stooped to 
an understanding with the new brass band of the Pope. 

And what was more likely than that Mr. Disraeli would get up 
some opposition, he whose creed it is thatan Opposition must oppose ? 
The chance of making a speech on so tempting a theme as Mr. 
Gladstone’s inconsistencies could not be allowed to escape by the 
financier who, in 1852, proposed an equitable adjustment of the 
Income-tax, yet who forgot the schedules. The only thing that 
made us doubt the report was the imputed grounds of opposition. 





For it was said the Conservatives were to be rallied to the ery of | 


no increase to the income-tax, no repeal of the paper-duty, no ex- 
tension of licenses to eating-houses, no stipulations respecting the 
export of coal to France, nay, no commercial treaty at all, There 


was so little sagacity in this ‘‘ platform” that we may be excused part of the king, did not lest long. He procured, short 


for having doubted our contemporaries when they told us that Mr. 
Disraeli would conjure upor it next week. Yet it is the platform ! 

In our eyes, the most interesting question is not what will the 
Tories do? but what can the Tories do ? 
oppose the Budget in a formal way was the offspring of divided 
councils, Is it likely that there will be a rally in the House ? 





} 


The determination to | 
| own master, and confided the Army, sometimes in the field, and 


Then, so far as we have had any information, there has been a | 


ems chorus of approval of the Budget, the exceptions taken | 
time we first find the claim set up on the part of the king, that 


ing taken on minor details, and in no instance striking at prin- 
ciples. In the face of the sanction of the country, what can the 
Tories do? Yet, in the face of the responsibilities they run the 
risk of incurring—Reform, Foreign Affairs, Taxation, Army 
Reform—we find Lord Derby holding up his finger as he did 
in 1858, and crying havoc. It is more than questionable whether 
the moderate section of his party will obey the signal. Be- 
sides, the lecture he delivered at Mr. Disraeli during that famous 
Liverpool banquet, where he described the inconveniences of 
taking office with no majority, or a narrow majority, seizing it 
for the sake of holding it, a lecture framed in a spirit the reverse 
of Mr. Disraeli’s notorious doctrines, is inconsistent with the idea 
that, to please his lieutenant in the Lower House, he should aid 
and abet a scramble for power on a chance medley division. 
Again, we repeat, what can the Tories do but make speeches in- 
tended to be damaging? They will nibble at the Budget, but 
they will hardly be able to strike a blow at any of its essential 
arrangements. If they do, and succeed, we predict that it will 


be a surprise to the country, and by no means a fortunate one for | 


the Tories. 


THE DOUBLE GOVERNMENT OF THE ARMY AND 
THE CONSTITUTION, 

GENERAL PEEL, then Secretary of State for War, stated, in his 
speech in the debate on Captain Vivian’s motion, in 1858, that 
“he hoped there was no intention of submitting the undoubted 
prerogative of the Crown to the consideration of a committee” ; 
and Lord John Russell, in his speech on the address in 1854, in cal- 
ling the attention of the House of Commons to the absurd reports 
then current about Prince Albert, stated, that the Prince would 
advise the Queen in all matters, but more especially in those 
things affecting the army to which her royal predecessors had 

iven their attention. We may then take it for granted that this 

ouble government of the army arises from what some people con- 
sider undoubted prerogative, and that whatever influence was 
heretofore exerted by the sovereign himself, is now exercised by 
the Prince Consort. 

For our own parts, we do not think much of all this, because 
we have never yet heard of any improvements either in the laws 
or administrations to which the Queen or the Prince offered oppo- 
sition; though we have heard of questions on which they are 
rightly or wrongly supposed to be in advance of many of their 
counsellors. But, whether they do or do not share in the preju- 
dices of their less-gifted predecessors, it is a well-known fact, 
that many people think the maintenance of the royal and exclu- 
sively military command of the army of the first importance for 
constitutional safety, and that it would be highly dangerous to 
change it. We have, therefore, taken the trouble to find out 
what it was her Majesty’s royal predecessors did with their 
army. 





| of the existence of the Duke of 


| anomalies became apparent. 


King William III. was a distinguished general and continental 
politician of the first class. The fault of the Stuarts was, that 
England’s enemies were their friends, and England's religion the 
object of their detestation. The ties which bound England to 
William III. were those of religion, and similarity of interests. 
It is = clear, then, that it was no part of the duties of the 
English aristocracy, who then ruled at home, to interfere with 
their great deliverer in the command of the army. But, even 
then, the army rebelled, and great difficulties arose from jealousy 
of his Dutch troops. In Queen Anne’s time, the army was as 
much in the hands of the Duke of Marlborough as any other part 
of the Government, and when that was taken away from him, the 
whole government was changed. The two first Georges, though 
far inferior, were somewhat in the position of William III. They 
were foreign princes and generals defending the laws and liberties 
of England against the Stuarts. The enemy was internal and 
the complete authority was necessary. But George III. was in a 
different position. ‘The Stuarts were at an end. He was the 
legitimate sovereign, and not a soldier. We cannot find out that 
he interfered, at first, with the Army more than with the Navy, 
a affairs, or that he jobbed more in the one than in the 
other. 

George the Third’s whole business, in the early part of his reign, 
was much like Mr. Bright’s now, namely, to turn out an Adminis- 
tration once a year, till he succeeded in obtaining one sufficiently 
ill-composed to be entirely subservient to him. Such a one was 
Lord North’s long administration, and the King allowed Lord 
North to use the Army as a Parliamentary assistant quite as much as 
he allowed Lord Sandwich to treat Greenwich Hospital as a grazing- 
ground for superannuated men from Huntingdon. When Lord 
North was forced to go, the Commander-in-chief was forced to de- 
part with him. And General Conway was given the place. 

forace Walpole says of this, that nobody could conceive why 

General Conway was placed there, except that he was fit for the 
place, and was as incapable of using the Army as a mode of 
forcing unjust laws upon the people, as he was firm in maintain- 
ing the just rights of the Crown. But this com om! on the 
y after, 


| another minister as subservient as Lord North, but much more 


able. The people of England preferred the evils they knew in 
George ILI., to those they —— to endure under his successor, 
and the king was popular. He, therefore, became very much his 


sometimes at home, to the Duke of York. Hence, it followed that 
no successful military expedition, was made from the beginning 
of the war till the rise of the Duke of Wellington; during whic 


there is something exceptional in the working of the Army, which 
claim is so admirably described in the number of the Cornhill 
Magazine for the month that we cannot help quoting it. 

“* Lord Grenville declined to serve unless the army was placed under 
ministerial contro]. ‘To this innovation the poor crazy king demurred. It 
had been an amusement and an occupation to him in his lucid intervals ‘*‘ to 
transact military business with Frederick,”’ with what deplorable results to 
the resources and credit of the nation, we now know. His Majesty objected 
that, ever since the time of the first Duke of Cumberland, the army had 
been considered as under the ‘exclusive control of the sovereign, without 
any right of interference on the part of his ministers, save in matters re- 
lating to levying, clothing, feeding and paying it.” 

It was under such circumstances, that this royal claim was 
made, a claim which we have already shown, had not been al- 
lowed at the fall of Lord North’s long administration. We now 
pass to George 1V. This famous sovereign allowed his brother to 
manage the army, but interfered in the millinery business, and 
was under the delusion that he himself had, at some time or 
other, commanded the army in the field, and shared its glories 
and its dangers. 

At King William the Fourth’s accession, reforms were begun 
in all branches-of the administration, but the Duke of Welling- 
ton successfully resisted all endeavours to carry out those changes 
in the military departments which were generally believed to be 
necessary. In vain, committees and commissions sat. The Duke 
was too strong. We do not complain of this, As long as the 
Duke was alive, his presence was better than any reform, for the 
Duke of Wellington, with a bad system, was better than a good 
system with no Duke of Wellington. And we see no reason to 
impugn the conduct of the Whigs, who, for the sake of the great 
advantage of the Duke’s advice and assistance, permitted him to 
interfere, although at the time he was leading the Opposition to 
the Government. But what may be good in the exceptional case 

Wellington, may be very bad in 
And from the moment of the Duke’s decease, the 


any other case, 
We believe, then, that we have 


| shown that her Majesty’s Royal Predecessors, commanded the 





army not as sovereigns, but as generals, and that the claim which 
General Peel and others now set up for the Crown, was — made 
by King George III., when he was crazy. That George I .’s in- 
terference, was merely that of tailoring, and braggadocio, and that 
alterations were staved off by William IV. through the legitimate 
power and influence of the Duke of Wellington. We think it 
would not be difficult to demonstrate, that the interest her Ma- 
jesty has taken in the army, has been of a far different kind, and 
is one that no reform poor alter, no demagogue subvert. And, 
as long as the Queen feels pride in the days of military glory, 
and the deepest sympathy for hardship or suffering, as long as the 
Prince Consort brings his powerful intellect to bear upon the nu- 
merous diflicult questions which abound in military discussions, it 
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is quite ines that the army can be otherwise than a royal 
army, or the legitimate influence of the Crown be diminished or 
destroyed, 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Tue remarkable fact in the history of the British Navy is that 
our present force of ships is, to use the language of Lord Clarence 
Paget, “the product of the last decade.” The application of 
steam machinery to ships, practically destroyed our immense fleet 
of sailing men-of-war. As the inventions could not be kept 
secret in these days of publicity, France, ps then reconstructing 
her navy, speedily laid hold of them, and soon placed herself on 
an equality with us. France, determined to have a large navy, 
and working upon a settled plan, steadily augmented her 
force until it became the formidable instrument it is. In the face 
of these augmentations, we could not sit idle; for if we did, we 
lost our superiority at sea, and loss of superiority at sea is, to 
England, loss of empire, loss of trade, loss of independence. We 
were called upon to make exertions surpassing those made by 
other powers. But to build a new fleet was a costly enterprise ; 
and hence we have this year a set of Naval Estimates amounting 
in the aggregate to the astounding sum of 12,800,000/.; two 
millions in excess of those presented last year. Apart from waste, 
which has gone on, and we fear, goes on to a great extent, the 
explanation of this huge vote of money is that we have already 
stated—namely, the necessity of bringing the British Navy from 
an inferior into a superior position; and the fact that the new 
wooden walls cost far more than those with which Nelson swept 
the seas in the early wars of the century. And not only more to 
build, but more to maintain. If the wind bloweth where it 
listeth, at all events it costs nothing. Steam is not one of the 
natural forces; and hence we have to buy the power of moving 
against wind and tide, and directing our ships where we list. 

Lord Clarence Paget did well in contrasting our naval force 
with the naval forces of France and Russia, The French do not 
object to tear the veil off that which has hitherto been a state 
mystery. When, two years ago, Lord Clarence Paget asked the 
French Minister of Marine whether he would have any objection 
to give him a list of the French Navy; in reply he sent to Lord 
Clarence ‘the name and force of every ship in that Navy.” 
Nothing could be more conclusive. ‘The French have a right to 
be proud of the result of ten years spent in constructing a fleet. 
At the present moment, they have afloat 244 steam-ships of war, 


and 61 in course of construction. Their line-of-battle ships afloat, 


number 32; their frigates 34; their corvettes 17 ; their gun-boats 
39. The bulk of those in course of construction could be launched 
in a few weeks; and they would bring the ships of the line up to 
37; the frigates to 47; the corvettes to 19; the gunboats to 68, 
Next cast a glance at the Russian navy. Here we find a fleet of 
187 steam-ships afloat, and 48 on the stocks. There are 9 line- 
of-battle- ships, 18 frigates, and 10 corvettes afloat. The actual 
combined force of France and Russia would give 41 ships of the 
line; 52 frigates, and 27 corvettes. And whatisour force ? It 
is remarkable that we have exactly the same number of ships in 
commission as the total of the French navy, 244. Our 
whole steam navy afloat consists of 456 ships of all sorts. 
But since the French navy, as it lies afloat, could be man- 
ned in a few weeks, whereas ours could not; practically, 
and until we have a naval reserve, our available force 
consists only of those ships that are in commission, Our 
line-of-battle ships in commission are 27; our frigates 43; 
ours loops and gunboats 94. If we had the men, we could com- 
mission 48 ships of the line at once and raise that number to 50 
in a month; we could send forth 16 corvettes and 80 sloops; and 
a swarm of gunboats. Thatis, we could array 16 more line-of- 
battle ships than the French; 10 more frigates; corvettes would 
be equal on both sides, but in gunboats we should have a vast 
superiority. Nevertheless, we have not the men ready to our 


hands, and therefore the relative naval strength of the two countries | 


must be measured by the fleet of the one, and the fleet in commis- 
sion of the other. Until we have a naval reserve, our available 
naval force will not bear towards the available naval force of 
France the proportion desiderated by Mr. Cobden—that of three 
to two. Nevertheless, the home and Mediterranean squadrons 
form a respectable force. They consist of 27 line-of-battle ships, 
14 frigates and corvettes, and 29 sloops and gunboats; 70 sail. 
Our relative inferiority suggests the propriety of doing every- 
thing to create a naval reserve. It is admitted that up to this 
time the plan of raising volunteer-seamen has not succeeded. 
men are satisfied with the terms, they would jump at the offer, but 
that they suspect the fair exterior hides some dark design. ‘They 
are of opinion, judging from experience and tradition, that the 
moment they sign, “‘ My Lords” will whip them up and send them 
to China. They regard the seductive retainer as a polite mode of 
kidnapping, and stand aloof. This is a remarkable instance of 
the influence of fixed ideas. The lot of a man-of-war’s man has 
been vastly improved ; but the improvements have made only a 
superficial impression on our tars, and beneath the surface lies an 
a very obstinate suspicion, the effect of bad treatment and bad 
faith in former times. If we would root it out, we must go 
steadily on with our improvements, and lose no opportunity of 
a to our sailors that kidnapping is no longer tolerated, 
and that ‘‘ My Lords” cannot add men to the Navy at their plea- 
sure, but must first get the consent of the Treasury and the Par- 
liament. Considering the nature of the suspicion and the form 
it takes, we are hopeful that a little plain-speaking on the part of 


The | 











those trusted by seafaring men, will remove their apprehensions 
and give us a trusty reserve. At present, thanks to the bounty, 
our fleet is ‘fully manned;” but the reserve, we repeat, is a 
prime necessity. 

It is almost more important than shipbuilding. What has 
been done in one year, what is to be done between now and April 
1861, must prove to all men that no nation can compete with us 
in the rapid production of ships. Sir John Pakington’s pro- 
gramme has been almost literally carried out, and our dockyards 
have furnished nearly 39,000 tons of war shipping. In the en- 
suin; year, they are to turn out another 39,000 tons. All this 
has been done exclusively of conversions. Pretty satisfactory 
proof of our ability to produce ships. But, without men, of what 
use are they ? 

The part of the naval budget which gives us the least 
satisfaction, is that which relates to what is called, in de- 
rision, dockyard economy. We expressed strong opinions on 
this subject some months ago. With the spirit displayed by 
Lord Clarence Paget, we have nothing to complain; but who 
knows whether he will not find the sons of Zeruiah too 
strong for him? To probe the dockyard system, to reform it, he 
admits to be his business, and the business of the Board. The 
First Lord and the Secretary, we are sure, will work in the right 
direction. Evidently they have already made a beginning. The 
promised Minute of the Duke of Somerset, the return of the cost 
of ships which is to be made from year to year, these give hope of 
a better system. But the step taken of giving assistance to the 
Dockyard Superintendeuts, instead of first making provision for 
the appointment of real superintendents, is a palliative measure, 
and one indicative of the fact that we have not yet arrived at the 
period when politics shall be sacrificed to the Navy, and not the 
Navy to politics. ‘The best possible supervision would be the best 
guarantee for dockyard economy and efficiency ; and it is only 
tinkering to give assistance to the Controller, and create two new 
places at Portsmouth and Plymouth without taking security that 
the superintendence shall be effective and constant, not indifferent 
and changeable. 

On the whole, in spite of drawbacks, and mindful that we can- 
not effect great reforms in a hurry, we regard the naval balance- 
sheet with considerable satisfaction, heartily recognize the work- 
manlike and honest spirit with which Lord Clarence Paget has 
performed his laborious duties, and look hopefully towards the 
future. 


VERY “ SPECIAL RELIGIOUS SERVICES.” 
Tuovcurrut readers of the public journals cannot have over- 
looked the unsettled state of ‘ the religious world.” In the 
same week, we have chronicled the riots at St. George’s-in-the- 
East, the resignation of Canon Wodehouse, and the petition of 
460 clergymen praying for a revision of the Liturgy. If these 
and similar ecclesiastical phenomena seem to indicate a decay of 
the power of religious formularies, a long list of ‘‘ special efforts,” 
of a different order, go to show that it is not vitality which is 
wanting, for there seems to be an increase in the action of reli- 
gious professors in the direction of the non-church-going part of 
the community. 

But the cause of these movements does not lie for inspection 
upon the surface. We cannot give credit to the mobs of St. 
George’s for an enlightened apprelension of ‘‘ Protestant doc- 
trine,” nor any lively joan with the Church “as by law 
established.” ‘The resignation of the reverend Canon is only 
another instance of the oppressions which tender consciences suffer 
under binding creeds, and his voluntary surrender of his emolu- 
ments, however honourable to him as a man, does not seem to be 
necessary, for 460 of his brethren simply content themselves with 
petitioning for a /eyal removal of the same and similar shackles 
upon thoughtful devotion. Nor can we at once see the reason for 
the voluntary efforts, plus the ordinary services of the churches. 
The tabernacles were not filled to overflowing. The success of 
Mr. Spurgeon might possibly excite, in the minds of clergymen, a 
desire to prove that the shibboleth they taught was as capable of 
being proved acceptable to the people, as that form of faith which 
John Foster called ‘ the morass of Dissent.” Other Dissenters 
might possibly be stirred up to a rivalry partly sectional, partly 


| professional, and perhaps also partially, or sometimes wholly, in a 


missionary spirit. The idea attempted to be expressed by that 
contradiction of terms, a ‘‘ revival of religion,” will not account 
for the special efforts (for if it be true that religion is a develop- 
ment of spiritual truth, ¢¢ ‘s and cannot be revived, and if it were 
not true it could not have an original much less a revived exist- 
ence) for the extension of Christianity. The cause lies still 
deeper. 

In its simplest form, and yet its most faithful exposition, re- 
ligion appeals equally to the heart and the understanding, and, 
with cultivated affections in love and charity, ought to produce 
the religious life. But our present practice only produces a re- 
ligious profession—a very different thing. Christianity, too, in 
its original appearance, was largely a social pipes mn. intended 
to round off “‘ worldly” angles of selfishness and aggressive ac- 
quisition. But whatever the original, or even intermediate state 
of religious profession, modern arrangements have compelled re- 
ligion to copy ‘‘the world” phraseology, distinction, and division 
of labour. Hence we have a largely endowed and numerous 
ministry ; arrangements for the government of churches, partly 
clerical, partly laical, and in some instances, a struggle between 
the two for, the supremacy. But little cares the world for the 
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internal struggles, for it has no interest or next to none, in the 
primary object. People object to become church members, not so 
much from any antipathy to religion, as from a fear of involve- 
ment in trouble, in which not spiritual-mindedness, but human 
littlenesses are mostly exhibited. The continual struggles be- 
tween incumbents and churchwardens, conferences and people, as- 
semblies and courts, the well meant, but often unwise, inter- 
ference of church officers—elders, leaders, and deacons, produce 
an internal state of things in churches, as fruitful of mischief to 
the success of the first object of ail religious communion, as the 
system of Austria or the Pope in Italy. When the people com- 
lain, the reply is ready that all such regulations are intended 
bor the benefit of the people. But that is the reply not only of 
unintentional oppressors but of intentional, and is ever ready in 
the mouths of wrongdoers. 

But the world is not without justification also. It narrowly 
scans the life of the professors, And when, as unhappily is not 
entroquentiy the case, we have misconduct in morals or in com- 
merce, which is not to be justified by a lower law of morals than even 
that of the Decalogue, the world cries out, and hastily, but illogically, 
confuses the conduct of hypocrites as a sample of the fruit of the 
doctrine. But even granting the want of discrimination shown 
in such an idea, still suflicient remains to justify a man refusing 
to become an unit in the active community of professors. He 
fears that by his entry he might lose the spirituality he has, and 
so is content to have less than he might obtain. 

The internal arrangements of religious communities are not, as 
they ought to be, inviting to the lower sections of the people. 
There is too much patronizing offensiveness in the continual 
suggestion of ‘ special services for the working classes,” as if in- 
deed any class, or that class in particular, were necessarily the 
objects of religious efforts. The middle classes have happily 
cushioned themselves in the sanctuary, (and like an ostrich 
burying his head in the sand, thinking to escape observation,) they 
imagine their seats there give them a right to be considered 
sufticiently good. But the world without looks on askance, The 
merchant who has rigged the market; the tradesman who has 
adulterated his goods ; or the manufacturer who lowered the wages 
of his workmen, are all noted and despised, additionally, for their 
profession. What the world looks for is religious life in invoices 
and contracts, weights and measure, and in conversation on com- 
mon things. If in these matters the true ring of religion is heard, 
but without pretence, the world will assume the existence of true 
religious life. 

When the Church forgets its own formulated existence, and 
comes out of itself to meet the world in the Theatre or the Music- 
hall, the world gladly hastens to reciprocate the courtesy. The 
trappings and bandages of the church are left behind, and so 
happily is also the eynicism of the world, The two meet on equal 
terms. ‘They understand each other. Each comes to confer a 


favour on the other, and both parties, beginning by being pleased, 
The attendance is | 


may profitably end their weekly intercourse. 
so voluntary as to preclude weariness, And the world, at last, 
fed with its needful spiritual aliment, on its own terms, will by 
degrees learn to respect, perhaps adopt, the principle from which 
all this action proceeds. But let such preachers avoid being vul- 
gar; the instinct of the people detects the difference between 
plainness and vulgarity. No good can be achieved by announcing 


‘ Who's that knocking at the door ?’ or “‘ Wind and tide wait for | 


no man.” 
conviction. 

We think, then, that a wise departure from church exclusive- 
ness is productive of the present activity, and corresponding suc- 
cess. Were proof of this fact wanted, we might argue from the 
course as exhibited at St. George’s in the East, and, indeed, every- 
where when forms have cither been increased or insisted upon 
with unnecessary earnestness. If Mr. Bryan King thought to ex- 
tend religion by chasubles, genuflections, and intonings, he must 
by this time be convinced, against his will, that he has taken the 
wrong course. The people will not have the form substituted for 
the “fe, and although we must net be understood as in the slightest 
degree approving of the late proceedings, we yet fearlessly say 
that it were better that St. George’s should be closed for ever, 
than that there should be a risk of a repetition of such violence. 
No person can read such accounts without a certain feeling of 
degradation, and yet it is impossible to separate from it the 
cause. 

Certainly the mob in St. George’s, setting priests and police an- 
thority at defiance, and equal crowds in the Victoria, Garrick, 
and Britannia 7heatres, listening quietly on the same day, yet 
merely assembled by voluntary invitation, and requiring no au- 
thority to preserve order, (having no offensive forms presented for 
intellectual acquiescence) gladly listening to public teachers, is a 
curious contradiction. 


The title may attract asmile, but will never produce a 


If to spread true religion we must leave 
the mere church behind, the sooner we examine what are the ex- 
crescences, and where they exist, the better. Certain prejudices 
may have to be given up, but that is no great sacrifice. If re- 
ligion can be shown forth in the /ife, no human impediment 
should be suffered. We may have to give up many cherished 
crotchets to meet the views of our fellow-countrymen, but we 
shall reap the reward of a higher morality, increased affection, and 
an universal charity. There was no system of human order indi- 
cated in the Sermon on the Mount; the nearer we get to it, and 
the less we depart from it, the better. 








THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT,* 

Mr. Leton Hunt published the first edition of this work about 
ten years since. From the title which was then given it, -we judge 
that it was intended to be not only a Life of the Author, but a record 
of impressions and opinions respecting valued friends and distin- 
guished contemporaries. Such, after various modifications, it still 
remains. A true and complete biography of the man himself, it 
contains notices of the remarkable persons whom he knew and 
influenced, or who influenced him ; anecdotes of acquaintances ; 
brief political and historical estimates ; tic and literary criti- 
cisms ; views of religion, art, and life ; dai htful descriptions of 
English “rus in urbe” landscapes, and equally well executed but 
less attractive paintings of Italian scenes. In its present form the 
work has new claims to public favour; a double revision, by the 
author and his eldest son, has removed inaccuracies and secured 
perspicuousness. The art of blotting also has been wisely and 
courageously applied ; and the narrative acquires force and effect 
from the mere omission of garrulous comment and superfluous 
illustration. Fresh value, too, is imparted by the introductory 
essay, the object of which is the elucidation of moral and intellee- 
tual characteristics in Leigh Hunt, and the removal of misconcep- 
tions, originating with political enemies, and confirmed by the 
misinterpretation of a retreating self-defence or the spontaneous 
admissions of the accused. The loyal and affectionate spirit 
which animates this filial vindication, recalls the old knightly 
motto of the Douglas, ‘‘ Tender and true.” 

The autobiography itself commences with an account of the 
Author’s progenitors. Not contented with the extent of heredi- 
tary obligation implied in the principle which “ fetches a man’s mind 
from his cradle,” Mr. Leigh Hunt, half seriously, half playfully, 
identifies himself with some Stuart cavalier, Plantagenet yeoman, 
or Tudor merchant, conceding, however, a ‘sedentary differ- 
ence” between himself and his possible ancestors. Passing over 
genealogical speculations founded on family traditions, we dis- 
cover in the Rector of St. Michael’s, Barbados, a descendant of one 
of the earliest settlers in that luxurious island, the grandfather of 
our poet. Isaac, the son of this ‘‘ admired and beloved ” pastor, 
after studying the law and practising it with distinction, became 
| himself a clergyman. ‘ He was fair and handsome, with delicate 
| features, a small aquiline nose, and blue eyes,’’ With these per- 

sonal endowments, and a musical voice, which gave new beauty to 

the old rhymes of the English poets, he effected the conquest of a 
| lady’s heart. Mary, the daughter of Stephen Shewell, a merchant 
of Philadelphia, became his bride and the mother of Leigh Hunt. 
A brunette, with fine eyes, black hair, and stately person, she 
possessed great energy of character, a saint-like charity, and ex- 
treme tenderness of heart. Something of her strong and painful 
sympathy with suffering seems to have been inherited by her 
youngest son, not without the practical assertion of that ‘‘ unbend- 
ing resistance to oppression which she inculeated.” Her greatest 
pleasure during her decay was to lie on a sofa, looking at the set- 
ting sun.”’ She used to liken it to the door of heaven, and fancy 
her lost children there, waiting for her.” 

Isaac Hunt, flying as a royalist before insurgent patriotism, 
took refuge in the mother country. From a lawyer he became a 
clergyman; and from a divine of the Church of England he sub- 
sided into a Universalist. Of kindly and sanguine disposition, he 
was ever ready to help others; ever ready to enjoy ; ever ready to 
hope; ‘‘ always looking forward with some romantic plan which 
was sure to succeed and never put in practice.” He died in the 
year 1809, ‘I remember,” says the Autobiographer, with a touch 
of pathos, in the unintended cynicism of the remembrance,—‘ I re- 
member they quarrelled over his coflin for the perquisites of the 
candles ; which put me upon a great many reflections on him and 
on the world.” 

The poet first saw the light at Southgate, in the parish of Edmon- 
ton, on the 19th of October, 1784 ; and felictates himself on having 
been born in this swect and truly English village of Middlesex. 
The account which he gives of his childhood is full of interest. 
He was a sensitive, imaginative, and sickly boy, not afraid of the 
perils of the daylight, but fearing the dark, and “ having a horror of 
dreadful faces, even in books.” An elder brother, of generous 
nature but despotic tendencies, used to frighten him with acting 
the ‘‘ Mantichora,” a mythical wild beast, the idea of which has 
its origin in the cannibal sect of the Aghori (merd, man, and 
khoordun, to eat), and which figures as a veritable monster in 
Pliny and the old travellers. Before the visual or vocal imper- 
sonations of this fabulous “ anomaly,” the persecuted child quailed 
as with a preternatural terror. If a voice were heard through 
the keyhole, saying, in its hollowest tones, ‘‘ The Mantichora’s 
coming,” down he * rushed to the parlour, faneying the terror at 
his heels.” 

In 1792, Leigh Hunt was received as a pupil at Christ Hos- 
pital. Here his timid and tender nature was sorely tried. The 
sight of boys fighting struck him as something devilish, and the 
menace of corporal chastisement to a schoolfellow moved him to 
tears. Notwithstanding his extreme gentleness, however, he 
showed himself both disinterestedly and self-regardingly brave, 
checking monitorial tyranny exercised over others, an by silent 
endurance conquering an attempted despotism towards himself ; 
| so that he “‘never was fag to anybody.” ‘The description of his 
| * The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. A New Edition, &c. Published by Smith 
landElder. 
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schooldays ; of the school itself; of the masters; and his young 
contemporaries who were educated there; is wonderfully real and 
vivid. Leigh Hunt commends the school for its solid and unpre- 
tending character, equally removed from patrician pretension and 

lebeian submission. ‘Two practices, however, perplexed him. 

he institution was alatealae intended for the maintenance of 
poor orphan children ; such is no longer its destination. Yet in 
those days the boys were required punctually to ‘implore the 
pity of heaven on us poor orphans.” A second poetical fiction 
was the “show” napkin hung up by the side of each bed, and 
supposed to be the one used by the occupiers, the real towels 
being of the largest and coarsest kind. In the presence of these 
literal ‘‘ white lies,” the truth-loving boy ever anticipated with 
alarm the interrogation of some inquisitive visitor. The fare pro- 
vided was scanty; the breakfast consisting of bread and water ; 
the dinner of milk porridge or rice milk, and, on alternate days, 
of bread and a ree tough slice of meat. The head-master was 
a good verbal scholar, conscientiously regular, and ludicrously 
savage. Though a clergyman, he indulged himself in an oath, 
which was, ‘‘ God’s my iife.” He would turn on a defaulter in 
his lesson a round, staring eye like a fish; he pinched the chins 
and ears of the boys till he made the blood come; beat them over 
the head, and “persecuted them in a manner truly frightful.” 
The name of this Quilp of pedagogues was Boyer. ‘‘ Coleridge, 
when he heard of his death, said, ‘ It was lucky that the cherubim 
who took him to heaven were nothing but faces and wings, 
or he would infallibly have flogged them by the way.’ ” 

During his schooldays, Leigh Hunt had his first experience in 
love. is cousin, Fan Dayrell, ‘‘had little laughing eyes and a 
mouth like a plum.” He used to ‘‘gaze on her with delight as 
she floated hither and thither,” but ‘‘ was not old or grudging 
enough to be jealous.” After attaining the rank of first Deputy 
Grecian, he was withdrawn from the school in consequence of a 
disqualifying impediment in his speech. Verse-writing, desultory 
soaking, and visiting, then occupied all his time. In 1802, he 
——s a volume of poems, entitled Juvenilia, in the style of 

ollins, Gray, Pope, Thomson, and Spenser. The book, in spite 
of its mimetic character, was successful. A critic in the News, 
a lawyer’s scribe, a War-Office clerk, he eventually dedicated his 
talents to the Examiner, founded by himself and his brother John 
in 1808. <A kind of true libel, accompanied by uncompromising 
inflexibility, led to Mr. Hunt’s confinement for two years in 

rison, whither he was attended by his wife and his eldest boy ; 
or, in the second year of his editorship, he had married one who 
was “‘a good daughter,” and who ‘‘completed her conquest by 
reading verses better than he had ever yet heard.” One of the 
rooms in the Infirmary, to which he was removed in consequence 
of ill health, was transformed by him into a sort of Arcadian 
apartment, with rose-trellis paper, sky-painted ceiling, busts, 
flowers, pianoforte, and books. ‘Charles Lamb declared there 
was no such other room, except in a fairy tale.” Beyond this 
room was a garden, where he wrote and read in fine weather. Here 
he was visited by his old friends Pitman, Mitchell, Barnes, and 
‘the Lambs, who came to comfort him in all weathers.” William 
Hazlitt, Cowden Clarke, Wordsworth, and Byron, were among 
the persons with whom he then became acquainted. Here, too, 
came Bentham, the child-sage, who played at battledore with the 
imprisoned poet ; and, ‘‘ with his usual eye towards improvement, 
suggested an amendment in the constitution of shuttlecocks,” 
igh Hunt was released from the confinement of Horsemonger 
Lane Gaol in February 1815. In the following year he published 
his exquisite story of Rimini, with its then audacious versifi- 
cation, its simple natural beauty and indulgent morality. During 
his residence at Hampstead {about this period) he was first 
visited by Shelley; and some of the best pages in the -Auto- 
biography have relation to that remarkable man. A volume of 
poems, called Foliage, was followed by the Indicator, a very po- 
pular serial. In 1821, the declining fortunes of the Exraminer, 
a proposal from Lord Byron to set up a liberal periodical in con- 
junction with himself and Shelley, and a wish to recruit his fail- 
ing health, were the combined considerations which induced 
Leigh Hunt to try what could be done in Italy ‘‘ to secure new 
aid to his prospects, and new friends to the cause of liberty.” The 
sudden death of Shelley, the abatement of Byron’s interest in the 
project, and a want of accord between the two surviving poets, seem 
to be the chief, if not the sole, assignable causes for the speedy dis- 
continuance of the Liberal. 

Returning to England in 1828, Mr. Leigh Hunt went to reside 
at Highgate. From Highgate he removed to Epsom, thence to 
Brompton, and from Brompton to Kensington, occupying finally a 
cottage in Hammersmith. Throughout this period he continued 
to add to English literature many useful and pleasant, and some 
enduring works. We shall mention only the semi-historical novel 
of Ralph Esher ; the Legend of Florence, a dramatic poem of 

athetic loveliness; and the Religion of the Heart, a manual of 
aith and duty. In 1847, while residing at Chelsea, a practical 
recognition of his merits was accorded by the Queen, in the shape 
of a pension of 200/. a year. His last years were years of tran- 
quil enjoyment, broken by heavy domestic sorrows, but cheered 
by a pious and unfailing hope of reunion with the beloved and 
happy dead. ‘The sense of beauty and gentleness, of moral 
beauty and faithful gentleness, grew upon him as the clear even- 
ing closed in.” He died on the 28th of August 1859, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. He lies buried “in beautiful Ken- 
= one the final bed-chamber ” of his gifted and youngest son, 

incent. 





ee 
Before his death he had substantially completed his admirable 
autobiography. There are still, we think, some pages which 
might be omitted with advantage; but in its amended form, the 
book is one of the most graceful, racy, and genial chronicles of the 
incidents and influences of a human life in the English language, 
The sweetness of temper, the indomitable love and forgiveness 
the pious hilarity, on the faith in the ultimate triumph of good) 
revealed in its pages, show the humane and noble qualities of the 
writer. There is almost every variety of mental excellence jn jt 
that such a book can be expected to possess. There is a pungent 
vigour in some passages; a picturesque vividness in others; 
while a graceful negligence, a honey-dropping garrulity, or ay 
earnest humanity, characterize many portions. The reminis. 
cences of contemporaries are particularly striking, whether we are 
presented with a portrait of Lamb, witha frame and genius 
fit for thought, unfit for action, melancholy, apprehensive, 
humourous, bearding a superstition and shuddering at the old 
phantasm while he did it; or of Coleridge, with the invincibly 
young face, which was round, fresh-coloured, with agreeable fea. 
tures, and an open, indolent, good-natured mouth,—strolling y 
and down, among flowers and birds, at Highgate, with his black 
coat and white locks, and a book in his hand, making friends with 
little children, reading old folios, or ‘‘ persuading a deist that he 
was a Christian, and an atheist that he believed in God ;” or of 
Keats, with his strong healthy sympathies and his mournful epi- 
taph, chastising a blackguard, or celebrating ‘lucent syrups tinct 
with cinnamon,” with his broad shoulders, eager face, sunken 
cheeks, and mellow glowing eyes, large, dark, and sensitive ; or 
of Shelley, saving, as is probable, the life of a poor forlorn woman, 
or helping his friend with a princely generosity,—with his high 
weak voice, his brown hair tinged with grey, his drooping form, 
and his aspect that, when fronting you, ‘‘ had a certain seraphical 
character that would have suited a portrait of John the Baptist, or 
the angel whom Milton describes as holding a reed tipt with fire,” 
In addition to such reminiscences, we have a distinct avowal of 
Leigh Hunt’s creed, political and religious. He was for a kind 
of chivalrous republic, surmounted with royalty; for peace and 
»lenty for all, and exuberant wealth for none. He believed firmly 
in the victory of good over evil; in the acquisition by this beauti- 
ful planet of all requisite perfection; in the satisfaction of that 
craving for completeness which marks our anxious and restless 
natures, He el in God as love; he believed in individual 
immortality ; with heaven for all. To the sterner thinkers he 
makes little or no concession. Though he, too, has ‘seen the 
faces of the gods of wonder and melancholy,” he believes them to 
be useful phantoms of bad health, and ‘‘thinks nothing finally 
potential but gentleness and persuasion.” Mr. Carlyle’s philo- 
sophical puritanism and Dante’s poetical retribution he maintains 
to be all a mistake, in language that the orthodox Christian who 
sees the shadow of the Cross over all life, or the sad-hearted 
unbeliever who feels the terrors of a creation that groaneth in 
pain, must alike think exceptionable. For, say that the strife 
shall not be eternal, that evil is evanescent, and that we shall all 
of us in a renewed earth or in the Paradise of God, attain ideal 
perfection and ideal happiness; yet must not long ages pass 
during which the fearful antagonism must continue, during which 
violated law shall avenge itself, and the Nemesis that is in the 
material and spiritual world, shall teach us that in some sense 
there is a hell for stupidity, sin, and even enforced misadventure ? 
A more sceptical poet than Leigh Hunt recognized as facts, terror, 
madness, crime, remorse, ‘‘pain whose unheeded and familiar 
speech is howling, and self-contempt bitterer to drink than 
blood.” Facts all tgo truly they are; and as long as they are 
facts and not phantoms, Carlyles and Dantes will be wanted to 
show the darker side of the world, as the Leigh Hunts are needed 
to show ‘‘the side the sun’s upon.” And thus, till the arrival of 
an era too remote for computation, our future poets and prophets 
shall corporately announce the entire truth; the stoical and 
more sorrowful spirits adding their revelation of ‘‘God the 
Terrible,” to that of the gentler and happier souls who, following 
the example of the wise and loving writer of this book, shall 
delight to dwell most on the revelation of ‘‘God the Beautiful.” 





DE QUINCEY’S LAST VOLUME.* 

Tue fourteenth and last volume of De Quincey’s collected works 
contains nine papers, several of which, as the publishers inform 
us, were revised by the author. Two of them would have been 
considerably extended, had he lived to fulfil a long-cherished in- 
tention ; but these and others are reproduced in their original form, 
unaccompanied even by such bibliographical information asthe pub- 
lishers themselves mighthave been fairly expected to supply. Weare 
neither told where the several papers originally appeared, nor the 
dates of their first publication, though the latter often becomes an 
important consideration for the reader ; as, for instance, when De 
Quincey pronounces an opinion upon the actual state of literature 
in England, Germany, or elsewhere, at the moment in which he 
is writing. Another subject of complaint, which touches the pub- 
lishers alone, is the rather numerous errors of the press to be found 
in the present volume, and in this one alone of the whole series. 
The preceding thirteen, which underwent the author’s careful 
scrutiny in their progress through the press, are as immaculate as 
the celebrated Foulis edition of Homer—a fact deserving of 
special note, as exemplifying in one of the lowest grades of lite- 
rary labour the operation of the same quality of mind as is mani- 
fested in the exquisite finish of De Quincey’s style. 


* Letters to a Young Man whose Education has been neglected ; and other 
Papers. By Thomas de Quincey. Published by Hogg and Sons. 
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The first and longest set of papers in the present volume is a 
series of five “Letters” to a young man of great opulence and 
fair capacity, whose education had been neglected, and who, at 
the age of thirty-two, was deeply dejected by the failure 
of his heroic efforts to repair that great loss. How far 
the advice given in these‘ letters was adapted to the special case 
which called them forth we have no means of judging, but it 
strikes us that their value for the present generation will be found 
to lie rather in some of their discursive details than in any general 

mme of education sketched out in them. De Quincey ex- 
resses his dissent from the eleventh chapter of Coleridge’s Bio- 
phic Literaria, the substance of which is a dissuasion from 
“the trade of authorship,” and which lays down this doctrine, 
that, for the sake of his own happiness and respectability, every 
man should adopt some trade or profession, and should make lite- 
rature a subordinate pursuit. De Quincey fully admits the evil 
tendency of making literature a means of livelihood, and would not 
have any man adopt it as a profession who would have to rely on 
it for his current income. He agrees with Coleridge that litera- 
ture, in the proper acceptation of the term, as denoting the most 
eminent of the fine arts to the exclusion of all science whatsoever, is 
not self-sufficing as an occupation of the intellect, because our 
wer to exercise the faculties upon it is not independent of the 
state of our spirits ; and, therefore, he would have the cultivation 
of literature combined with severer studies, in which the mind 
may find healthy exercise at times when otherwise the man would 
be driven by its unsatisfied cravings, and not by passion or incli- 
nation, upon some vulgar excitement of business or pleasure, As 
to the interests of literature itself, ‘‘one point,” says De Quincey, 
“is clear to my judgment: that literature must decay unless we 
have a class wholly dedicated to that service,—not pursuing it as 
an amusement only, with wearied and preoccupied minds, The 
reproach of being a ‘nation boutiquiére,’ now so eminently in- 
applicable to the Euglish, would become indeed just if, from all 
our overstocked trades and professions, we could not spare men 
enough to compose a garrison on permanent duty for the service 
of the highest purposes which grace and dignify our nature.” 

Passing over an amusing paper on ‘‘ Orthographic Mutineers,” 
in which Landor’s crotchets are playfully handled, and another 
on John Paul Frederick Richter—one of De Quincey’s three fa- 
vourites among the Germans, the other two being Kant and 
Schlegel—we come to an essay on Conversation. Among the latent 

wers he attributes to it is ‘‘an absolute birth of new insight 
into the truth itself, as inseparable from the finer and more scien- 
tific exercise of the talking art.” As he pondered this subject, 
he says— 

* A feeling dawned on me of a secret magic lurking in the peculiar life, 
velocities, and contagious ardour of conversation, quite separate from any 
which belonged to books ; arming a man with new forces, and not merely 
with a new dexterity in wielding the old ones, I felt, and in this I could 
not be mistaken, as too certainly it was a fact of my own experience, that in 
the electric kindling of life between two minds—and far less from the kind- 
ling natural to conflict (though ‘Aa? also is something), than from the kind- 
ling through sympathy with the object discussed, in its momentary corusea- 
tion of shifting phases—there sometimes arise glimpses, and shy revelations 
of affinity, suggestion, relation, analogy, that could not have been approach- 
ed through any avenues of methodical study. Great organists find the 
same effect of inspiration, the same result of power creative and revealing, in 





the mere movement and velocity of their own voluntaries, like the heavenly 
wheels of Milton, throwing off fiery flakes and bickering flames; these iim- 
promptu torrents of music create rapturous fioriture, beyond all capacity in 


the artist to register, or afterwards to imitate.’ 

A comparison between Dr. Johnson and Edmund Burke affords 
another illustration of the principle under consideration :— 

“ Dr, Johnson never, in any instance Grows a truth before your eyes, 
whilst in the act of delivering it, or moving towards it. All that he offers 
up tothe end of the chapter he had when he began. But to Burke, such 
was the prodigious elasticity of his thinking, equally in his conversation 
and in his writings, the mere act of movement became the principle or 
cause of movement. Motion propagated motion, and life threw off life. 
The very violence of a projectile, as thrown by Aim, caused it to rebound in 
fresh forms, fresh angles, splintering, coruscating, which gave out thoughts 
as new (and as startling) to himself as they are to his reader, In this 
power, which might be illustrated largely from the writings of Burke, is 
seen something allied to the powers of{a prophetic seer, who is compelled 
oftentimes into seeing things, as mnenneaes by himself as by others. Now 
in conversation, considered as to its tendencies and capacities, there sleeps an 
intermitting spring of such sudden revelation, showing much of the same 
general character ; a power putting on a character essentially differing from 
the character worn by the power of books. 

Dr. Johnson’s renown as a talker is lightly regarded by the es- 
sayist. The doctor’s conversational powers he declares to have 

n narrow in compass, however strong within their own essen- 
tial limits, and the opinion he pronounces at some length upon the 
intellectual capacity of the ‘great moralist” may be summed up 
in the same formula. ‘‘ There is no man,” he says, “ that can cite 
any single error which Dr. Johnson unmasked, or any important 
truth which he expanded.” He had neither eye nor interest for 
the social phenomena rising around him, no sympathy with hu- 
man nature in his struggles, no faith in the progressof man. His 
learning even has been grossly overrated ; he had read much in a 
desultory way, but had studied nothing, and “ it may be doubted 
ar Dr. Johnson understood any one thing thoroughly except 

in. 

In the fragment on ‘‘ Presence of Mind,” the Roman intellect, 
greatly limited as it was in some directions, is contemplated in 
those situations in which it showed itself preternaturally strong, 
and its powers are illustrated in the person of Julius Cesar, the 
noblest representative of the national type. The late Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby made a pet of Pompey; De Quincey, with immea- 
surably more reason, does homage to the greatness of Cwsar, and 
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combats the attempts of some modern writers to disturb the tra- 
ditional characters of the mightiest of Romans and his feeble com- 
petitor. : 

The short paper ‘‘ On the knocking at the gate in Macbeth,” is 
one of the two which the author had intended to enlarge. We 
may have lost some brilliant writing by the failure of his pur- 
pose, but we may be well content with this exquisite piece of 
psychological criticism as it now stands, The problem which it 
solves is thus stated— 

‘“‘ From my boyish days I had always felt a great perplexity on one point 
in Macbeth. It was this: the knocking at the gate, which succeeds to the 
murder of Duncan, produced to my feelings an effect for which I never could 
account. The effect was, that it reflected back upon the murderer a peculiar 
awfulness and a depth of solemnity ; yet, however obstinately I endeavoured 
with my understanding te comprehend this, for many years I never could see 
why it should produce such an effect.” 

Here De Quincey makes a short digression for the purpose of 
exhorting the reader “ never to pay any attention to his under- 
standing, when it stands in opposition to any other faculty of the 
mind.” Paradoxical as the advice may appear it is perfectly 
sound ; itis sanctioned by the authority of Bacon, and its wisdom 
has been confirmed by the whole history of science from his day 
to this. But to the question : De Quincey tells us how it came to 
pass that his long perplexity was at last resolved, and what is his 
een of the fact that the knocking at the gate is felt to 
reflect back upon the murderer a peculiar awfulness and a depth 
of solemnity. 

‘* If the reader has ever witnessed a wife, daughter, or sister in a fainting 
fit, he may chance to have observed that the most affecting moment in such 
a spectacle is that in which a sigh and a stirring announce the recommence- 
ment of suspended life. Or, if the reader has ever been present in a vast 
metropolis, on the day when some great national idol was carried in funeral 
pomp to his grave, and chancing to walk near the course through which it 
passed, has felt powerfully in the silence and desertion of the streets, and in 
the stagnation of ordinary business, the deep interest which at that moment 
was possessing the heart of man—if all at once he should hear the death- 
like stillness broken up by the sound of wheels rattling away from the 
scene, and makfng known that the transitory vision was dissolved, he will be 
aware that at no moment was his sense of the complete suspension and pause 
in ordinary haman concerns so full and affecting as at that moment when the 
suspension ceases, and the goings-on of human life are suddenly resumed. All 
action in any direction is best expounded, measured, and made apprehensible, 
by reaction. Now apply this tothe casein Macbeth. Here, as 1 have said, 
the retiring of the human heart, and the entrance of the fiendish heart was 
to be expressed and made sensible. Another world has stept in; and the 
murderers are taken out of the region of human things, mame peyueees, 
human desires. They are transfigured: Lady Macbeth is ‘ unsexed ;’ Mae- 
beth has forgot that he was born of woman; both are conformed to the 
image of devils; and the world of devils is suddenly revealed. But how 
shall this be conveyed and made palpable? In order that a new world may 
step in, this world must for a time disappear. The murderers, and the 
murder must be insulated—cut off by an immeasurable gulf from the ordi- 
nary tide and succession in human affairs—locked up and sequestered in 
some deep recess; we must be made sensible that the world of ordinary 
life is suddenly arrested—laid asleep—tranced—racked into a dread armis- 
tice ; time must be annihilated; relation to things without abolished! and 
all must pass self-withdrawn into a deep syncope and suspension of earthly 
passion. Hence it is, that when the te is done, when the work of dark- 
ness is perfect, then the world of darkness passes away like a pageantry in 
the clouds: the knocking at the gate is heard; and it makes known audibly 
that the reaction has commenced; the human has made its reflux upon the 
fiendish ; the pulses of life are beginning to beat again ; and the reéstablis- 
ment of the goings-on of the world in which we live, first makes us pro- 
foundly sensible of the awful parenthesis that had suspended them.” 


THE EARL’S CEDARS.* 
Tue Earv’s Cepars is worthy of special praise were it only for 
this remarkable peculiarity, that being a modern novel, and 
written in the form of an autobiography, it yet does not weary and 
disgust the reader with any hypochondriacal maunderings. The 
narrator is no more an egotist than Frank Osbaldistone ; he does 
not write for the purpose of expressing a great variety of opinions 
upon a great variety of subjects, or boring us with interminable 
lectures on his own mental pathology. He is not even the prin- 
cipal figure in the story he relates, but he plays an important 
though subsidiary part in its action, and is brought into personal 
contact with all the actors. He it is who has unravelled all its 
tangled threads, and accomplished the final dénouement, and for 
these reasons, as well as because he is a man of keen discernment 
and strongly marked character, we feel ourselves brought closer 
to the persons and the facts of the story than if it had been told 
by any other other lips than his. It is an extremely interesting 
story, and he tells it for the most part admirably ; the only fault 
we have to find with him as a narrator is that, for certain alleged 
reasons by no means satisfactory, he refuses to be a spectator of 
the dénouement which has been brought about by his agency, and 
is thus compelled to huddle up the conclusion of his story and re- 
late its climax from hearsay, with far less vividness than he had 
imparted to many of its minor incidents. He ceases to write dra- 
matically just at the moment when our eagerness for dramatic de- 
tail is excited to the highest pitch. We have felt this defect to be 
the more vexatious because it seems to us entirely wilful; it 
cannot have been the result of conscious want of power, for the 
author has clearly shown that the power exists if he had the 
will to use it; but he has suddenly grown lazy, or crotchety, or 
impatient to have done. We must declare, therefore, with due 
severity, that the picture would have been a better one if the 
painter had taken more pains at the last ; but after all we cannot 
deny its claims to respectful recognition as a genuine work of art. 
The story is full of movement, the characters are numerous, well 
defined and life-like, and the language is compact, easy, aud 
graphic. The plotis elaborately ont ingeniously constructed, and 


* The Earl's Cedars. By the Author of “* Smugglers and Foresters,” &c. In two 
volumes. Published by Booth. 
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its incidents derive a strong colour of probability from their inti- 
mate connexion with the characters of the persons concerned in 
em. 

The novel derives its name from a noble group of cedars in the 
Earl of St. Lo’s park at Moraston, a wild west-country village on 
the sea-side. Hither the Countess comes to die, attended by the 
excellent village doctor, and deplored by her volatile Irish hus- 
band with a grief more vehement than enduring. He soon takes 
another wife, a beautiful demon, whose heart is bent on compas- 
sing, by means that shall not imperil her own safety, the destruc- 
tion of the earl’s three children by his first marriage. One of 
the sons she drives to sea, where he perishes miserably ; she en- 
feebles the character of the other and goads him on to ruin by 
every refinement of domestic torture ; and she is pursuing a simi- 
lar course with his sister, when the child’s dangerous illness in- 
duces her father, whose better feelings have not yet been wholly 
extinguished by the arts of his fiend-like wife, to send her away 
from Ireland, and put her under the care of Dr. Frankland, at 
Moraston. There she recovers health of body and mind, and 
is imbued with principles that serve as antidotes to the poisonous 
influences with which she is assailed by her stepmother. She 
becomes an object of life-long interest to the doctor’s son Charles, 
but she is still a child when she leaves his father’s house, and 
when they meet again six years afterwards, at the earl’s residence 
in the county Antrim, her friendship for her old playmate is as 
cordial as ever, but there is a mystery about her which he cannot 
penetrate. Stories are whispered of her, the evil of which he 
rightly refuses to believe, but the reader begins to surmise, if he 


—_——— 
out coming to any conclusion ; Pa he, too, in practice, often differed mate. 
rially from his own theories. ow was it, then, that while the good Doctor 
walked evenly on along the straight decorous path of moral duty, obeyi 
the laws he professed to deride, and keeping his family from the smallegt 
derelictions by the force of his own good example, as well as by the awe 
he inspired, Saleombe was always flying off at a tangent, and sinning 
against the light that appeared to be burning so strongly within him? No 
one expressed himself more loyally in favour of constituted authorities, or 
quarrelled with them more frequently, than the impetuous lieutenant; 


| while my father, who, from the monarch on the throne and the bench of 


does not, that they are only distorted versions of a true tale of clan- | 


destine love. She is talking with him in the balcony of the castle 
that overlooks the sea, and frankly confesses that the good seed 
sown in her mind by his father’s care had not borne all its due 


fruit, and that in the uncared-for life she had led in Ireland, | 


untrammelled even by conventional proprieties, she had become 
as wild and wilful as ever. 
had the advantage of her brother Damian’s protectionand gui- 
dance— 

*** He take care of me>—Damian!’ she exclaimed, laughing somewhat 
scornfully ; ‘I'd be the leader in any mischief we got into together. They 
say women always are, and maddest ever! but don’t laugh at me, Charles 
Frankland ; it’s no jesting matter when a motherless girl like me, with none 
to counsel her, rides wild about a country like this. If I'd no guidance, 
then, it was not love that set me free, but more like hatred ; and I remem- 
bered the yoke—I bore the mark of it on my chafed neck—and started off if 
the slightest touch was laid upon it. In my heart, too, there was the sore 
rankling ; and it was not joy that set me off on my mad frolics, but despair, 
and the thinking there was nothing on earth worth living for.’ 

** Lady Honoria bent her head low on the cold stone of the balustrade. I 
thought she was weeping; but, in a moment, I saw that her eyes were not 
closed or blinded by tears, and that she had lifted her head slightly, and was 
paring with a totally changed expression at a light which had suddenly 

urst forth, as it appeared to me, at the mouth of a deep cave into which I 
had once penetrated, because Salcombe told me its curious petrifactions were 
worth seeing. The smugglers of the coast were said to know it well, and 
often concealed their tubs in the intricate passages of the rocks. 

** *T must tell Salcombe of that light,’ I said, after watching the glimmer- 
ing radiance, which sometimes burned very clearly, then appeared to go out, 
and was several times rekindled. 
T have lived too much upon the coast not to know when I see one.’ 

“Oh! you wouldn’t mention it surely!’ said Lady Honoria, eagerly ; ‘I 


Charles Frankland suggests that she | 





*T am certain that is a smuggling signal ; 


like to see it bnrning. That light—it has not been kindled lately,—perhaps | 


it is not what you fancy.’ 

***T scarcely see what else it can be,’ I answered ‘and I know Salcombe 
is expecting the smugglers to try and land a cargo. You would not wish me 
to let my friend get into trouble for want of a word from me >’ 

***Tt’s not his business!’ said Lady Honoria, haughtily ; ‘he is the 
officer afloat ; let others look after the coast. Oh, Charles, let the poor 
fellows alone! You know your father, though he wouldn’t buy their goods, 
never told of them. Don’t come to Ireland to turn informer!” ; 

**T laughed, but there was deep anxiety in her tone. 

*“**T’m a real Irishwoman at heart, Charles, and that light shone out 
against the dark rocks, when I was saddest, to cheer me. You may laugh at 
me as much as you please for being superstitious, but I always was and will 
be ; and I take it for a good omen, so don’t cast trouble upon me.’ 

“The drawing-room was by this time brilliantly lighted wp, and filled 
with guests ; but Lady Honoria did not move, or offer to join them. Seve- 
ral of the officers, at times, came into the balcony, but her manner was 80 
cold that it gave them no encouragement to linger. She still talked to me, 
and seemed to wish to keep me near her; rather, I think, to prevent an- 
other from taking my place, than from any more flattering reason, for her 
thoughts evidently wandered, and her manner was fluctuating; sometimes 
——, gay, at others deeply sad. The affectionate confidence which had 
marked it at first was not restored.”’ 

One may see with half an eye that there is matter here out of 
which the countess may contrive to work a world of mischief; but 
we will pry no further into the mystery. Let us turn to this con- 
trast of characters. Salcombe, the coastguard officer, mentioned 
in the receding extract, is a firstrate seaman and right good fel- 


low, who is perpetually getting into trouble through his indisereet 


zeal for the good of the service. 

‘Tt often surprised me to see, how in this man, the natural impetuosity 
of his disposition had never been, and seemed never likely to be, overcome. 
Salcombe had had more than most men to keep down his spirit, but the mo- 
ment a spark fell upon the tow it kindled into a blaze. The strong discipline 
of the naval service, the tyranny of the local commanders, the arbitrary regu- 
lations of the coast-guard duty, had been bridling him in for years and years : 
and yet he was just as ready now as when he ran away from school in boy- 
hood, to throw up the irksome task of pleasing his superiors. Nevertheless, 


he was a great stickler for the strict observance of rule and order, as well as | 


in theory, a pene of authority. He marched into church at Moraston 
with his hat off, and his head thrown back, punctually to a minute; and 
even the severest fit of rheumatism, such as in our damp fogs often assailed 
him, never interfered with his bending the knee, or standing erect, as en- 
joined by the rubric. My father, on the contrary, was disdainful of all 
rules and regulations, and held the Jaxest opinions on Church and State 
questions, concerning which Salcombe and he disputed by the hour, with- 


bishops, irreverently declaimed against the powers that be, in practice con- 
formed to their dictates. While holding the extremest opinions respeetin 

the original taint in man’s nature, the depravity of the human heart, an 

the imperfection of our best aspirations, his life was pure and holy, and his 
household kept the Word as it was delivered to them by those grave lips, 
better than I have seen it honoured under any other roof.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The first two volumes of a History or THE Reien or Henry IY, 
of France, by Miss Freer, have been issued without a prefatory line; 
but the title page informs us that the materials for the work have been 
drawn from numerous unpublished sources, including M.S. documents in 
the Bibliothéque Impériale, and the Archives du royaume de France, &¢, 

Tue Popes anp THE Jesurrs or THE Present Century, by Dr, 
Michelsen, is a history of the order inevery European State where it 
obtained a footing after its dissolution by Pope Clement XIV. in 1773, 
and terminates with its overthrow in the revolutions of 1848. 

In the new edition of Mr. Whiteside’s Iraty In THE NINETEENTH 
Century, the author says he has by a careful revision compressed the 
substantial contents of three volumes into one, not omitting anything of 
permanent interest. 

A Review or tue Lrrerary History or Germany, from the 
earliest period to the beginning of the nineteenth century, will be wel- 
comed by a rapidly increasing class, the English students of Teutonic 
literature. Though the summary given is very condensed, the reader 
will find, especially if the subject be quite new to him, that he will derive 
from Mr, Solling’s book a considerable amount of information on the 
earlier periods of German authorship. The Lay of the Nibelungen, and 
other primitive legends; legends about animals and the epos of “ Rein- 
ecke Fuchs,” are all succinctly noticed. The Minstrels and Master 
Singers have some pages dedicated to the products of their genius. The 
literature of the Reformation period, with Martin Luther as its repre- 
sentative; and the “ Volkslied,” or popular poetry of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, also receive illustration. The little 
volume contains both abstracts and extracts. Among the latter, is a ser- 
mon on the Resurrection of the Dead by the great leader of the Reforma- 
tion, which is accompanied with an interlineal translation. An alpha- 
betical list of remarkable authors from the sixteenth century to the ap- 
pearance of Klopstovk, is subjoined. Mr. Solling intimates a conditional 
intention of completing his useful task, by a second part of the “ Re- 
view,” in which the distinguished men of a more recent period, will be 
subjected to his critical appreciation. 

Books. 
History of the Reign of Henry IV. King of France and Navarre. Part 1 
Ienry [V. and the League. By Martha Walker Freer, In two volumes, 

The Popes and the Jesuits of the Present Century. By Dr. Edward H. Mi- 
chelsen, 

The Popular History of England : an Mlustrated History of Society, and Go- 
vernment from the Earliest period to our own Times. By Charles Knight. 
Volume VI. From the Accession of George I., 1714, to the close of the 
American War, 1783. 

An Inquiry into the Genuineness of the Manuscript Corrections in Mr. J, 
Payne Collier’s Annotated Shakspere, folio 1632; and of certain Shaks« 
— documents likewise published by Mr. Collier, By N.E, 5S. A. Ham- 
ilton, 

The Odes of Horace. Translated into English Verse, with a Life and Notes. 
By Theodore Martin, 

Translations in English Verse from Ovid, Horace, Tacitus, §c. By William 
Lee, M.A. 

Christianity in the First Century; or the New Birth of the Social Life of Man 
through the Rising of Christianity. By Chr. Hoffmann, Translated from 
the German, 

Pagan or Christian ? or Notes for the General Public on Our National Archie 
tecture. By W. J. Cockburn Muir. 

Step by Step; or the Good Fight. From the German, by Maria Nathusius. 

Mademoiselle Mori, A Tale of Modern Rome. In two volumes. 

History of the Grandeur and Downfall of Cesar Birotteau. By M. de Balzac. 
Translated by John Hawkins Simpson, 

The Conrert, and other Poems. By Frank Foreman Clark, A.B. 

By the Sea. Poems, by Edmund Sandars, B.A. 

Beautés de la Potsie Anglaise : par Le Chevalier de Chatelain. Twovolumes. 

Lord St. Leonard’s Act to further Amend the Law of Property, and to Relieve 
Trustees, (22 and 23 Vie. ¢. 35.) With Notes, by John Savill Vaizey, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. 

Practical Elementary Exercises in the Art of Thinking ; being an Introduction 
to Composition and Logical Analysis. By Charles Schaible, Ph.D., M.D., &e. 

New Eprrions. 

Italy in the Nineteenth Century. By the Right Honourable James Whiteside, 
M.P. LL.D. Abridged and revised. 

Life of Oliver Cromwell. By F. Guizot. 


SERIALS. 
Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion ; containing a list of the House of Peers, 
and House of Commons, with the Members’ Town Residences and other in- 


formation indispensable in Parliamentary Business. Published monthly. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

A reprint of the works'of Robert Greene and George Peele, edited by 
the Reverend Alexander Dyce, with many corrections and additions, 1s 
now in the press, and will be published by Messrs, Routledge and Co. 


Mr. Bentley announces, as forthcoming, “ Lives of the Princes of 
Wales, from Edward of Carnarvon to Albert of Windsor,” by Dr. Do- 
ran; and “Hungary from 1848 to 1860,” by Count Szemere, late 
Minister of the Interior and President of the Council of Ministers in 
Hungary. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. have in the press “ Sacred Musings, or 
Manifestations of God to the Soul of Man; with Thoughts on the Des- 
tiny of Women,” edited, after the late Mary Ann Schimmelpenninck, 
by Miss C. C. Hankin, with a preface by the Reverend Joseph Baylee. 

Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. are preparing “The History of the 
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Church of England, from the Reign of Queen Elizabeth to the present 
time”; and “ The Shooting Fields of the Old World,” by Major Lever- 
son, late Military Secretary to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 

Messrs. Day and Son announce as forthcoming “ A History of the 
Recent Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchidae, being the 
results of an expedition sent to Asia Minor by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in 1856,” by C. T. Newton, Esq. The work is to consist of a folio 
yolume of plates, and a large octavo volume of text. 

Mr. James Blackwood has in preparation several works of fiction, 


among them “ The Lion of War, or the Pirates of Loo Choo; a Tale of | 


the Chinese Seas,” 
Fireside Story,” by Mr. Joseph Verey. 

Mr. K. R. H. Mackenzie is preparing a History of the English Horn- 
pook, formerly used in the dame schools; Mr. Anthony Trollope is en- 


, 4 Mr. F. C. Armstrong; and “ Tinsel and Gold, a | 


called Zhe Forest-keeper, This is a melodrama of a very common French 
school, with a military element that is not specially congenial to the 
London public. The forest-keeper is a rough plebeian, who wrongly 
supposing that his wife has been unfaithful, goes off in a huff to join the 
army, and after fifteen years of hard service comes back, a weather- 
beaten old soldier, who, learning that his suspicions were ill-founded, 
settles down in dramatic felicity with his reconciled wife and a daughter, 
who was a child at the time of his departure. Not objectionable in it- 
self, this story is told in a loose, rambling manner, and its tediousness is 
increased by the utter inefficiency of the minor characters. First pieces 
at Drury Lane, whether long or short, are so clearly intended to serve 
as mere prefaces to the pantomimes, that they never rise into the ime 
portance of the merest trifles produced elsewhere. Folks go to the great 
house to see Beverley’s scenes and the two clowns, and are so charitably 


| disposed towards anything that they receive as a makeweight, that there 


ed in finishing a three volume novel; and Mr. Thomas Adolphus | 
rollope has nearly ready a work upon the Merchant Princes of | 


Florence. 

Messrs. Little, Brown, and Co., of Boston, U.S., announce as forth- 
coming ‘‘ The Life, Letters, and Despatches of Major-General Nathaniel 
Greene, from the original manuscripts in possession of the Family, by his 

ndson George Washington Greene,” in eight volumes; and “ A Ge- 
nealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers of New England,” by James 
Savage, in four volumes. . 

The Paris correspondent of Ze Nord reports that the most influential 
of French newspapers, the Journal des Débats, has been sold to M. 
Michel Chevalier and some others, for the sum of 2,500,000 francs 
(100,0007.). The news, however, needs confirmation. 

Several more notable pamphlets have been issued by Dentu, Paris. 
Among them are “Le Pape et la Politique,” by the Countess Monte- 
merli; “ La Situation Actuelle de la Papauté,” by M. Saint-Mare Gi- 
rardin; and ‘* L’Annexion Considerée au Point de yue Italien et Fran- 
cais,” by M. Ferdinand de Lasteyric, grandson of General Lafayette. 

The fifth volume of the “‘ Grandes Usines de la France,” by M. Tur- 

u, director of the Moniteur, has appeared at the Librairié Nouvelle. 

he volume contains the history of the Imperial Printing Office, and of 
some other important printing establishments in France, from the year 
1540 to the present day. 

Messrs. Didier and Co., Paris, have published a ‘ Philosophie des 
Lois au point de vue Chrétien,” by the Abbé Bautain, professor of phi- 
losophy at the Sorbonne. The work maintains, that though the faith of 
most European nations is Christian, their laws are, for the greatest part, 
still Pagan. 

An historical work, entitled “Le Barreau Romain, depuis son Origine 
jusqu’ a Justinien,” by M. Grellet-Dumazeau, has been published by 

urand, Paris; and an interesting book of travels, called ‘‘ Souvenirs 
d'une Ambassade en Chine et au Japon, en 1857 et 1858,” by the Mar- 
quis de Moges, has been published by Hachette and Co, 

‘“‘ T’ Histoire de la Raison d’ Etat,’ by M. Ferrari; ‘ Les Princes de la 
maison de Savoie,” by M. Edouard Barthélemy; and “ L’Espagne et le 
Maroc en 1860,” by M. A. Tillias, are among the last publications of 
Michel Lévy, fréres, Paris. 

Two works in favour of the Papal Government, both by distinguished 
authors, have just appeared in Paris. One is ‘‘ La Réponse 4 la Ques- 
tion Romaine de M. Edmond About,” by the Abbé Magnan, Chaplain of 
Saint Louis, at Rome; and the other, ‘La Papauté,” by Mgr. Gorbet, 
Bishop of Perpignan. 

LT’ Avenir Commercial, 2 new weekly periodical, destined to advocate 
the principles of Free Trade, has just been established at Paris. Among 
the contributors are Messrs. Michel Chevalier, Wolowski, L. Reybaud, 
and Joseph Garnier. 


is no occasion for that compliance with public taste, which is so indis- 
pensable in smaller houses. 
Of careful execution bestowed on a trifling novelty, we have a good in- 


stance at the St. James’s Theatre, where an elegant comedietta, written 


by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, upon a French production, is acted with per- 
fect finish, and decorated with most appropriate accessories. The piece, 
which is called First Affections, shows how a fair widow, in spite of the 
vows to her “ first love,”’-—a gentleman who preceded her deceased hus- 
band,—is not sorry to find him resign his pretensions in favour of a 
more recent aspirant, and solace himself with a younger sister of the lovely 
inconstant. Four characters carry on the action of this piece, and they 
are exceedingly well played by Miss Wyndham, Mr. Craven, Mr, 


; Spencer, and Miss Nelly Moore—three of whom are comparative novices 


The distinguished Polish poet and historian, M. Charles Pienkiewicz, | 


died at Paris on the 7th instant, at the age of sixty-eight. He was the 
author of numerous works, among others of a fine translation, in verse, 
of Sir Walter Scort’s “* Lady of the Lake.”’ 

The first part of a “ Histoire Générale de la ‘Belgique de 1830 a 
1860’ has appeared at Brusscls. The work is to give some new cluci- 
dation of the modern history of Belgium. 


The twelfth and last volume of Professor Lepsius’s great work on ! ! 
| known to the public as the author of several able essays on the Musical 


“ Egyptian Monuments” has just been published by Decker and Co., 
Berlin. The publication, containing the results of the Professor's exten- 
sive travels in Egypt and Ethiopia, is brought out entirely at the ex- 
pense of King Frederick William LV. 

A work, written by Paolo Lioy, and bearing the imposing title ‘ La 
Vita nell’ Universo,” has been published at Venice. It is divided into 
three parts under heads no less imposing. The first part treats of the 
“ Origin of the Universe.” the second of ‘‘ The Circulation of Life,” and 
the third of “ The Continuity of Organic Life, and the theory of Genera- 
tion.” 

The hundred and thirty-cighth part of the late Count Pompeo Litta’s 
gigantic work, ‘‘ Famiglie Celebri Italiane,’ has just been published at 
Milan. It contains the first portion of the History of the ‘ Conti della 
Gherardesca dl Pisa,” and throws light upon the ‘ Ugolino,”’ whose 
horrible fate is celebrated in the “Inferno” of Dante. Ugolino be- 
longed to the Gherardesca family, the obscurity of whose early history 
these memoirs will greatly help to remove. 

The “Teatro del Cocomero,” at Florence, has changed its name to 
that of “Teatro Nicolini,” in honour of Nicolini the popular Tragic 
poet. The vencrable poet was present on the evening when the néw 
title was first adopted, and was publicly attended by the Marquis Ri- 
dolphi and other illustrious persons and Academicians. ‘The applause 
was enthusiastic and continnous. 

A book of poems in ottava rima, has been published by Brocchi at 
Florence ; it is entitled ‘‘ Leggende Istoriche Italiane,” and its author is 
Olivo Gabardi, who has been appointed by Ricasoli to the post of Profes- 
of History. 


Ghe UCheatres. 
As the pantomime grows older, Mr. Smith of Drury Lane endeavours 
to increase his attractive force by strengthening the introductory part of 
his entertainment. Mr, Charles Dillon is engaged, and after playing for 
a week in an abridged version of William Tell, appears in a new piece 





to the English public. Altogether the last six months have been fertile 
in the production of actors, who give great promise of future utility, 
Mr. Craven, though far from aristocratic in his bearing, is a humourous 
light comedian; Mr. Spencer is above the level of walking gentlemen ; 
Miss Nelly Moore may shine in parts of the kind rendered illustrious by 
Mademoiselles Luther and Dubois. At the same house there is Mr, 
Francis, a clever performer of country boys ; and at the Princess's there is 
Mr. George Melville, an excellent juvenile tragedian, so far as we may 
apply that old-fashioned epithet to a performer in modern drama, 

A burlesque, entitled Dido, written by a gentleman, named Burnand, 
and likewise produced at the St. James's Theatre, is another novelty, 
The subject is so essentially undramatic, that the author has been com- 
pelled to take a hint from Norma, and to give the Carthaginian queen 
arival, in the person of Anna, and he indulges in slang beyond the 
limit of burlesque propriety. All the “fun ” of the work depends on 
Mr. Charles Young's grotesque rendering of the dignity of Dido. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wigan have commenced an engagement at the Adelphi, 
by appearing in Mr. Tom Taylor’s comedy, Zhe House or the Home ? 


Paristan THEATRICALS, 
The aggregate amount of the receipts of the places of public amuse- 
ment at Paris, during last January, was 1,880,968 francs, 44 cents, being 
an increase of 173,623 francs, 54 cents, on the receipts of December. 


Pusic. 


The past week has been barren of musical matter. 

At the Royal English Opera, Wallace’s Lurline will be produced in a 
few days. Ilaving been present at one of the rehearsals, we can confi- 
dently anticipate the success of this opera, which will be found to be a 
decided advance on the composer’s previous works. 

The concerts of the weck have been, the Monday Popular Concert, 
which again derived its chief attraction from the exquisite playing of 
Miss Arabella Goddard; Mr. Hullah’s St. Martin’s Hall Concert, at 
which a Grand Mass, by the French composer Guonod, was performed 
for the first time in England, with such indifferent success that it is not 
necessary to enter into any examination of its merits; and the concert 
of the Vocal Association (the first of this season), which, though it was 


| not marked by the production of any interesting novelty, was, neverthe- 


less, a good performance, giving evidence that the discipline and im- 


provement of the choir have not been neglected by their able director, 


| Mr, Benedict. 


Mr. Josiah Pittman, the chapel-master and organist of Lincoln's Inn, 


| Service of the Church of England, is delivering a course of lectures at 





the London Institutign on the Use of Music in Religious Worship. We 
heard one of these lectures last Monday evening: it was upon the works 
of Purcell, Bach, and Handel, and the influence of their labours on the 
state of ecclesiastical music. The lecturer handled the subject with great 
ability, and enhanced the interest of his remarks by interspersing them 
with illustrative performances of pieces selected from those authors; the 
performers being several eminent cathedral singers, and the young - 
tlemen of the Lincoln’s Inn Chapel choir. We recommend these lec- 
tures (several of which still remain to be delivered) to the attention of 
our musical readers. 

Some of the Paris journals have published an account of the fees re- 
ceived by authors for theatrical pieces represented in 1859; from which 
it appears that the Opéra (the Académie Impériale) has given 47,290 
frances; the Opéra Comique, 131,110; the Théatre Lyrique, 59,976; 
the Bouffes Parisiens, 41,958; and the Italian Opera, 392. It was to be 
expected that the Italian Opera would profit dramatic authors and com- 
posers next to nothing ; but we were not prepared to find that the second 
and third musical theatres have given much more than the first, the 
Grand Opera; the Opéra Comique having given almost three times the 
amount. It is no wonder that so many new pieces are produced in 
Paris, when dramatists and composers are so well rewarded ; nor is it a 
wonder, for the converse reason, that an author or musician of any emi- 
nence in this country scarcely ever thinks it worth his while to throw 
away his time and labour on the production of an opera. 


fine Arts, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION, , 
There are few better applications of photography made than in archi- 
tecture. As a faithful sketcher in of detail no eye could ever equal it ; 
and in some instances, as where the peculiar character of the heads in 
statues of the Byzantine and medieval styles is to be copied, the pho- 
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tograph is invaluable. How frequently, too, have architects had to re- 
gret having been compelled to pass by the most interesting and curious 
examples for want of the time required for sketching them ; the camera 
must now become a necessary part of the equipment of a travelling art- 
student. In the exhibition now open at the room of the Institute of 
Architecture, there are many extremely fine specimens of architectural 
hotography, by Baldus, Bisson, and Cundall and Downs, of objects in 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands. The cloister of Moissac, the 
west front of the Cathedral of Orleans, the central portal and the tym- 
panum of the south portal are especially remarkable for delicate detail 
and purity of tone. The examples from Rome by Macpherson are good, 
but the locality had been well studied before. Those illustrating the 
styles of North Italy form an important collection by Ponti. Those of 
St. Mark’s at Venice are most interesting, the splendid gates of the 
ia, the ancient horses, and the church of Santa Maria della Salute, 
will be noticed as some of the most perfect. There are also views of 
Moresque architecture by Clifford, and of Jerusalem and Constantinople 
by Messrs. Robertson and Beato. The beauties of Litchfield, Lincoln, 
intern, Wells, and Salisbury Cathedrals have been admirably well 
taken by Mr. Fenton, Mr. Melhuish, and Mr. Cocke, and it appears to 
us that the English photographers are generally more successful in 
avoiding distortion and obtaining a pleasing tone of colour with clearness 
than the foreign operators. 


RAPHAEL'S “‘ APOLLO AND MARSYAS,” 

On the 9th instant, the Emperor and Empress of Austria inspected in the 
Empress’s apartments entitled Belaria, Raphael's famous picture of ‘* Apollo 
and Marsyas,” together with various photographs from drawings by Ra- 
phael of the same period, and expressed themselves much struck by the 
rare beauty of this masterpiece. Their Majesties spent a considerable 
time in comparing it with the photograph from Raphacl’s original draw- 
ing for it existing in the Academia di Belle Arti at Venice, and listened 
with marked attention to the explanations which Mr. Morris Moore 
gave in reply to the various questions which they put to him concerning 
its previous history, condition, &e, The Emperor manifested much 
interest in Mr. Morris Moore's project of once more bringing into imme- 
diate propinquity, after centuries of separation, the painting and the 
parent work, by exhibiting them side by side in the Academia di Belle 
Arti at Venice. Mr. Morris Moore, having expressed a desire to have 
his Majesty’s signature in remembrance of the occasion, the Emperor, on 
retiring, took Mr, Moore’s book of autograph signatures to his apartment, 
and presently returned it with the Empress’s signature beneath his own. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

On the 10th instant, Professor Huxley delivered a lecture before a 
crowded audience at the Royal Institution, ‘On Species and Races, and 
their Origin.” The object of the lecture was the exposition of the 
theory of ‘* Natural Selection” recently brought forward by Mr. Darwin 
in his work on The Origin of Species, The lecturer began by inquiring, 
“What isa species?” Taking the horse as an example, the characters 
distinguishing it were pointed out, as well as those of the rhinoceros, 
tapir, and hyrax—animals differing greatly in external appearance, but 
exhibiting a marked resemblance in their skeletons, with the exception 
of the position of the toes. This distinction, however, was lost in the 
well-known fossil paleotherium, in which the characters of the foot in 
the four animals were blended, and from which it might perhaps be in- 
ferred, these species had been originally derived. Great mystery sur- 
rounded the early history of the horse. In no country was this animal 
to be found in a really wild state, and the parents of the numerous 
horses now met with in North and South America were originally in- 
troduced from Europe. Wild asses, however, were numerous in many 
= of the Old World, and to some of these, certain varieties of the 

orse showed many points of resemblance. ‘The production of varicties 
or sub-species was then referred to in the case of the common rock- 
pigeon, from which fanciers had derived the several breeds so much 
prized for their remarkable characters. These different breeds were ob- 
tained by selecting birds with some little peculiarity, and again separa- 
ting in successive generations those of the progeny in which the par- 
ticular variation was most strongly marked. This principle is believed 
by Mr. Darwin to be in operation in nature, circumstances rendering 
certain variations conducive to the benefit of an animal, and therefore 
giving it a better chance of surviving in the great “ struggle for exis- 
tence” which must be constantly going on, when, in order to maintain 
the equilibrium of nature, as many deaths must annually take place as 
births. The result here is that the worst fitted for the struggle must give 
way before the best, and the survivors, by transmitting and increasing 
the variation, in time may entirely change their original characters, and 
become distinct species. The great objection to this was pointed out by 
the lecturer, in that whilst the rare interbreeding of wild species only 
resulted in sterile hybrids, the varieties produced under domestication 
bred together eno and their progeny was fertile. This induced him 
at present to regard ‘natural selection” asa hypothesis rather than a 
demonstrable theory. In conclusion, the lecturer called upon the un- 
scientific public to assist the men of science, “the sworn interpreters of 
nature,” in inquiring into the true merits of the question, and by not 
running down every new idea merely because it was fresh and startling. 

TROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, ‘PEBRUARY 14, 

Bankrupts.—E..ten SusaANNAH West, Bingham Place, New Norih Road, Hoxton, 
boarding-house-keeper—THomas StrEETER, Portsmouth, hotel-keeper—JorL Dur- 
HAM, Wingland, Sutton Bridge, Norfolk, railway-contractor—HeEnry QuARTERMAN, 
Oxford, builder—Joux Jones, Lambeth Square, mantle-manufacturer—Joun 
Warrraker Bvusn, Wandsworth, colour-manufacturer—WittiM Warts, 
Southam, Warwickshire, builder—ELeazer Siaper, Bridport, Dorsetshire, grocer 
—WiiuiAmM Worratt, West Melton, Wath, Yorkshire, grocer—Ricnarp Heys, 
Baweet, Lancashire, provision-dealer. 

otch Sequestrations.—Tuorbpurn, Glasgow, clerk—CameEron, Glasgow, sewed- 
muslin-wareh Finiay, Glasgow, brass-founder. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 17. 

Bankrupts.—Tuomas Wrieut, Saffron Walden, Essex, builder—Jort DurHam, 
Wingland, Sutton Bridge, Norfolk, railway-contractor—Suxewssury GuirroRD, 
Newport, Essex, corn-dealer—Strernen Aporuus Jounson, Broad Street Buildings, 
City, commission-agent—Cuaries James Saver, Francis Place, Holloway, board- 
ing house-keeper—Kexetm Cuanpier, Norwood, builder—Davin Stopnarr 
Ouiver, Bristol, wine-merchant—Wittiam Warts, Southam, Warwickshire, 
builder—Jonun Wesster, Wavertree, Lancashire, joiner--Joun Ror, Little Yar- 
mouth, Suffolk, merchant—Arruve Fisner, Wilford, Nottinghamshire, grocer-- 
Henry Coiuincpourng, Vauxhall Mills, Foleshil!, Warwickshire, ribbon-manu- 
facturer—Grorcrt Boorn, Holme’s Terrace, Kentish Town, provision-merchant— 
Gerorcr CuamBers Wuirr, Donington, Liucolnshire, brewer—Henry GILBERT 
Currs, Buenos Ayres, merchant—Aveusrvs Brink, Euston Road, manufacturer. 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd .) Monday. | Tuesday.| Wednes. Thure. | Friday 

















3 per Cent Comaols......ccccseceees 4 94h — 94) 94g 4) 
Ditto for Account .... ecceccecooe oT oat 4 94) 94g 43 
3 per Cents Reduced . cccccoses] §6OMF 945 94} 94 944 95 
New 3 per Cents ..... eocceccee 94} 94} 946 4 ot 95 
Annuities 1880 eseceeees| — —_ —_— -— ume 
Annuities 1885 ....... ceccces 17} -- -- —_ 1% 1% 
Rank Stock, 9 per Cent ......... of — 231 231 231 2304 231 
India Stock, 104 per Cent ....see008) —— 220 220 2205 <= 
Exchequer Bills, }}d. per diem . 23 23 26 23 23 26 














Exchequer Bonds, 185 .. 
India Bonds 4 per Cent . 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 































































Austriam .....c.ceeeeee+-5p-Ct. —- Premed ...cccsee seveeee GA D-Ct.) 97F. Brh0, 
Belgian ..... od — 984 Mexican . 3;=— 2) 
Ditto ......+. 208i —_— Peruvian | 
Brazilian ...... ei -_ Portuguese 1853 ..... 44h 
Kuenos Ayres ... 6 — Russian 1104 
Chilian ......0.: PP 1044 Sardinian ° 85 
Danish re —_— Spanish eeeee 45 
Ditt« 3t— -- Ditto New Deferred ...... Mi 
Dute 24-—- 66 Ditto Passive ......... eecccccecs 12 
Ditte ..cccccccecces wit — 1024 Turkish 79 
French ...cccsesececeesesd = —_ Venezuela 26} 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— | Banxs— | 
Bristoland Exeter.....see+e+++| 1043 Australasian ,...s.ececceeeeees 61 
Caledonian,,.........0+0+8 eves 4 British North American.... — 
Chesterand Holyhead 51 City ....... 65 
Eastern Counties........ 573 Colonial = 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........) 0 == Cominercial of London . -—— 
Glasgow and South-Western ... 101 Eng). Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 163 
Great Northern ......cesese00 | 108} EAREOR cocccccccccccccoscecocce | $2 
Great South. and West.Ireland.| —— London and County ........+++. | 34 
Great Western..........eesse0. 6% London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 22; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire...... | 100 London Joint Stock......... neal 33 
Lancaster and Carlisle.... | 208 London and Westminster ...... 55 
London, Brighton, South Coast) 111 National Bank .......+++- teeeee | 624 
London and Blackwall ......... | 68 Nationa! Provincial ............ 504 
London and North-Western....| 98d New South Wales. on 53 
London and South-Western,...| 958 Oriental ......++ eee 40 
Manchester, Sheftield ,& Lincoln OTTOMAN oo cece ereees coal 19} 
Midland ......ceccccecceeeseess | Provincial of Ireland.. see] 78 
Midland Great Western (Ir South Australia..... | 294 
North British.......... Union of Australia ool 46} 
North-Eastern—Kerwic Union of London.. | 27; 
North-Eastern—York ..........! Unity... rccccccce oe _ 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton, Docks— | 
Scottish Central .....0..seeeee> | East and West India...... ++} 118 
Scottish Midland,.........++.++ | LONGON ....eceeceeeees | = 70 
South Eastern and Dover...... } St. Katherine. ++ ™ 
Eastern of France..........+. Victoria ... — 
East Indian .2....eeeeseseees | 10} MiscELLaNrovs— 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... [ — Australian Agricultural..... eee 334 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... ! 35} Kiritish American Land,........)  —= 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 984 Canada ...ccseeeees teeeeee Be 
Great Western of Canada ...,| 128 Crystal Palace ......s0+005 l" 
Paris and Lyons ....... teteee 34g Flectric Telegraph ...., 0+ | 107 
MixEs— | General Steam........ cece —- 
Australian. ..ccccsseseeeeveness | & London Discount ......+.6. } 35 
Brazilian Imperial.... ee —_— Nationa! Discount.......... sonal PH 
Ditto St. John del Rey 24 Peninsular and Oriental Steam.) -—— 
Cobre Copper...... Perery | 47i Royal Mail Steam,......... 63 
Rhymney Iron.......+++ 22g South Australian , 354 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the Lith day of February 1860. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


eccccccceccecceh 28, t64, 565 Government Debt .....++++++£11,015,100 





Notesissued ., 


Other Securities... 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bull 14,389,545 


Silver Bullion....seccceceeees 
£28, 864,546 £28,864,545 
BANKING DRPARTMENT. 

Proprietors 'Capital,........£14,553,000 | Government Securities(inclu 
CEE .ccccccces o 34 Ot 








ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,171,190 










Public Deposit 56 Other Securities... wee 21,084,139 
Other Deposits ... 5 Notes 7,873,400 
Seven Daysand oth Gold and Silve 715,742 

£39,844,471 





£39, 844,471 | 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Diy, Acct, 


METALS. 





BULLION. Per oz. | : a Per ton. Mee 

, . ‘ Copper, Brit.Cakes £117 0 0 .. £0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 : | ox Sete... 62 6.. 8 8 8 
Mexican Dollars ......-+++e+++ + © 5 28 | Lead, British Pig ... 2315 0.. 24 5 0 
Silverin Bars, Standard........ 06 5 2¢ | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 @ 0. 008 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Feb. 17. 





. 6&8. & % 
68 to 73 { Indian Corn. 34 to 35 
30— 35 | Oats, Feed.. 20—23 





s s. 
Fine ...... 46to48 Fine.... 


. 8 
Wheat,R. 0. 42to47 
i Foreign,R. 38— 50 Peas, Ho: 


Fine. 47—49 






35— 38 Fine 3— 24 


















38—44 | White F. 53—55, Maple. °° 
Fine 4i1—46 Rye. 28 — 32 White. 35—38 |} Poland... 23—25 
White Old 44—49 Barley. +. 25—28; Blue...... o— 0 Fine .... 25—27 
Fine ..... - 49—52 Malting .. 34—42) Beans, Ticks 30— 35 Potato.... 26—28 
New ...... 40—46 | Malt, Ord... 58—68| Harrow... 37—44 | Fine .... 28—30 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Feb, 4. Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat . 43s. 84, | Rye a.| Wheat.... 43s. ld, | Rye ....... 328. 10d, 
Rarley 34 «(10 Kean 1 | Barley. 7 Beans + 3 8 
Oats....... 21 0 Peas .. 4 Oats......21 4 | Peas +o 36D 
FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 
Town -made ........+++ per sack 43s.to 46s.| Butter—Best Fresh, 17s. 0d. doz. 
Beconds...... ecccecccecesccese 33 — 37 | Carlow, 5/. 18s. to 6/. Os. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship32 — 34 Bacon, Irish .........+ «-per cwt. 609. — 620. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... g —3 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. 76 — #4 
Ameriean .......per barrel 24 — 27 Derby, pale ....s+++ coors = Be 
Canadian .. 25 — 27 Hams, York ........+ covoceccces ee — 96 
Bread, 54d. the 41b. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 8s. 0d. to 12. 0d. 








RUTCHERS'’ MEAT. 





























Newoate ano LeaDEnmaty.* Cartce-marxer.” | Heap or Cartie aT THR 
b sa 8. a. s. a. s. d. 8. d. | CaTTLe-MARKET. 
Beef... 3 Oto3 8to4 O .... 4 Otod Bto5 0} Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 8—4 0—4 4 2... 46 4—5 2—5 8/| Beasts., 3,930 ...., 830 
Veal... 3 O—3 8—4@ 8 we 4 6C—5 O— 5 8| Sheep..18,760 ..... 3,340 
Pork... 3 8—4 4—5 0 .... 4 4@—4 6—410| Calves.. 128 ..... 156 
Lamb. 0 O0—0 0-0 ewes © O— 0 O— OO O! Pigs... 200 ...-. 200 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 65s. te S45. | Down Tegs ........ +. perlb. 20}d.to 21d. 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 84 — 147 Half-bred Wethers......+.+.. 173 — 18 
Sussex ditto......cseceseceee 65 — 80 Leicester Fleeces .... 17 — 19 
Farnham ditto .........000+5 O@ — 0 Combing Skins ..........0.0+. 13 — 18 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHTIELD. Wairrcuarec. CUMBERLAND. 
Hay, Good .....++++ 678. tO 728.2... ° 76s. tO S45. oseseceees 808. to 88s. 
Inferior ...... 50 ‘ 60 — 7 6 — 
0 o-— 0 . - 
90 95 — 100 .....- coves 98 — 105 
25 25 — 30 ceceeeee coe BL = 85 
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February 18, 1860.] 
RovAL VOLUNTEER BALL. 





Under the Immediate Patronage of 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
(Commander-in-chief). 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge. 


The Royal Volunteer Ball will take place on the Evening 
of M py aan A March 7, the day on which her Majesty will 
y to receive the Officers of the various 
Volunteer from the different parts of the Kingdom. 
take place in the New Floral Hall, Covent 
Garden. 

The list of the Ladies Patronesses, through whom the 
Tickets will be issued, will be completed and announced, 
with the he details of all the arrangements, in the 
course of a few days. 


. ° > 
NOTICE is hereby given, that ROBERT 
ORD, of the borough of Sunderland, in the county of 
Durham, publican, did, by deed bearing date the 8th day of 
February 1860, bargain, sell, assign, transfer, and set over 
unto CUTHBERT VAUX, of Sunderland aforesaid, brewer 
and spirit-merchant, and MATTHEW WILLIAM STOREY, 
of the same place, brewer, all the personal estate and effects 
whatsover and wheresover of him, the said Robert Ord, upon 
the trusts therein mentioned, for the benefit of all the ‘credi- 
tors of the said Robert Ord who should execute the said 
deed within six months from the date thereof. And that 
the said deed was duly executed by the said Robert Ord, 
Cuthbert Vaux, and Matthew William Storey, on the said 
Sth day of February 1968; and the execution of the said deed 
by the said Robert Ord, Cuthbert V aux,and Matthew Wil- 
liam Storey, was attested by Grozox Suita Ranson, of Sun- 
derland aforesaid, Attorney-at-law, and Tuomas SNowBatt, 
of the same place, his clerk. And that the said indenture 
now lies at the office of Messrs. Ranson and Son, of Sunder- 
jand aforesaid, for perusal and execution by the creditors of 
the said Robert Ord, who are requested forthwith to forward 
ulars of their claims to the undersigned, and to execute 
the said deed within six months from the date thereof, other 
wise they will be excluded from all benefit thereunder. 
RANSON and SON, Solicitors for the Trustees. 
Sunderland, lith February 1860. 


a iv Vv > 
UTY OFF CLOCKS.—NOTICE.— 
J. BENNETT will, on the passing of the New Tariff, 
offer the whole of his extensive collection of French Clocks, 
in Marble, Gilt, Bronze, and every other description, at 
the full reduction of Ten per Cent from the present market 








ces. 

Should the New Tariff apply to Swiss Watches, his entire 
Stock of Watches, of every kind of Swiss manufacture, will 
be offered to the public at a similar reduction. 

His premises having been recently enlarged, and his 
Stock greatly increased, J. Bex nerr offers the full reduction 
off the largest possible selection. 

BENNETT'S Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Curarsipe. 


. . 

W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 

@ warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C —OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, ‘tor naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
eabdinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
toall climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 





PPS’S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA.— 


The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo- 
rating power of this highly triturated preparation have 
procured its general adoption as a desirable beverage for 
breakfast, luncheon, or supper. Sold in 1lb., jib , and Ib. 
Packets, at ls. 6d. per Ib., by Grocers. Each Packet is 
labelled, ‘ James Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” 





PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 


x . 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
cO..8 NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Hrushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges: and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M.. h., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soape—sold in Tablets (bearing their namesand address) at 
6d, each ; of Metcalfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
3s. per box; and ofthe New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1303 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 





DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
@edy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
on. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
jcate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
Vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
jon. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an ae. Aperient Draught, which is highly 
Prepared by Dixxsronp and 
Co. fe Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 








DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL,: 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RUNEUMATIOM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 

RICKRTS, (INFANTILS WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS APPECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. The recorded 
investigations of numberless eminent British and Foreign 
medical practitioners have placed beyond the reach of refu- 
tation the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the full 
beneficial effects of Cod Liver Oil, who does not take Dr. 
de Jongh's celebrated pure Light-Brown Oi 








Opinion of EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
te Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George's 
Medical School, Superintendent of the Food Collection at 
the South Kensington Museum, &c., 

“I believe that the purity and genuineness of this Oil are 
secured in its preparation by the personal attention of so 
good a Chenrist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. de Jongh, 
who has also written the best medical treatise on the Oil 
with which I am acquainted. Hence I should deem the 
Cod Liver Oi! sold under his guarantee to be preferable to 


any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal effi- 
eacy.” — 


Sold onty in Iupzatat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d., 
Quarts, 9¢., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pr Jonon’ sstamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY uB 
epecine, by respectable Chemists. 

Le Consionrrs, 


7, STRAND, London, WC. 
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OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler and Robe Town. Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales threngh the / Company" s Agents. | 
Coupons on Aust Bonds 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





RMY CONTRACTS,— 


ve Sealed Tenders will be received at this Office until 
Noon on the 6th of March, from persons who may be willing 
to enter into Contracts for the supply of FUEL AND LIGHT 
(Coals, Coke, Mould, Composite, and Dip Candies), in such 
quantities as may be require for the use of her Majesty's 
Land Forces and Military Departments in any of the follow- 
ing places, from lst April, 1860, to 31st March, 1861 :— 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OPFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S 
AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH. 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH 
186, WILL RECEIVE SIX YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT 
THE DIVISION OF PROFITS AT Ist MARCH 1865. 


QcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE AS- 
SURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICE—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
The Profits are divided every three years, and wholly be- 
long to the Members of the Society. The last division took 
place at Ist March, 1959, and from the results of it is taken 
the following 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS: 
A Poticr rox 1000/., paren Ist Maacn, 1833, 
is now increased to 16541. 93. 5d. Supposing the age of the 
Assured at the date of entry to have been 40, these Addi- 
tions may be surrendered to the Society for a present pay 
ment of 363/. 17s. 8d., or such surrender would not only 
redeem the entire premium on the Policy, but also entitle 
the party to a present payment of 104/. 4s., and in both cases 
the Policy would receive future triennial additions. 
THE EXISTING ASSUKANCES AMOUNT TO. £5,272,367 








THE ANNUAL REVENUE. 187,240 
THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely 
from the Contributions of Members ceereccceece 1,194,657 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


LONDON OFFICE—26, Poultry, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Ageat. 


re VENTORS’ ASSISTANCE COMPAN Y 

(LIMITED) 
@ and smal! Capitalists are invited to investigate the 
mer aaned this Company as an investment, and Philanthro- 
ite asa means of assistance to humble genius. From the 
variety of inventions daily submitted for inspection, it will 
be evident that unusual advantages are possessed of selecting 
such as are of a useful and commercial character, some of 
great promise being now under the consideration of the Di- 
rectors. 

A working model of a self-fuel supplying, coal and labour 
saving, and smoke-consuming furnace, is now on exhibition 
at the manufaetory, all orders for which are to be addressed 
to the Secretaty of the Company. This Patent is interesting 
to the Engineer and nationally and commercially important, 
from the saving it effects (60 per cent) in the consumption 
of coal by the entire combustion of its smoke, and other im- 

ortant advantages. As the efficiency of this furnace has 

en proved beyond question, an inspection of the model is 
earnestly requested, which wil! explain the principles of the 
invention as well as by seeing the furnace in operation. 

Also a beautiful specimen of Photography on Wood, by 
which agreatsaving is effected, is now to be seen at the 
Offices, where terms for the sale of the Patent can be had. 

Applications for Shares and Prospectuses giving the fullest 
information, to be made at the Company's Offices, 1, 2, and 
3, Gough Street North, Gray's Inn Road, London, 

WILLIAM ADDISON, Secretary. 


ENSON’S WATCHES. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.""—Morning Post 
GOLD, 4 to 100 Guineas. SILVER, 2 to 50 Guineas. 
Send two stamps for Benson's Ictvsraatsp Warcn 
Paurucats. Watches sent to all partsof the World, free per 


post. 
33.and 4, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.C. 


MPORTANT NOTICE— 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY. 
And as some unprincipled Parties are now making and offer- 
ing for Sale an Imitation of the 
GLENFIELD STARCH, 
we hereby caution all our Customers to be careful, when 
purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on each 
Packet, to copy which is Felony. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Grasoow and Loxpow. 




















TRADE MARK, 


ROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 


CORN FLOUR, the Lancet states, “ This is superior 
to anything of the kin¢ known.” 

It is respectfully announced that to any application by 
letter, Baown and Potson forwacd the address (for any vil- 
lage or Town in the Three Kingdoms), of Grocers, Chemists, 
&c., who supply their Corn Flour atthe usual price. Where 
any similar article is substituted or forced into sale upon pre- 
tence of being “ the same thing,” or “as good as Baow™ and 
Potson’ 8, ~ i ak —_ address, and designation are kindly 

fidence will be greatly appreciated. 

BROWN and ‘POLSON, Manufacturers to her ———w the 
Queen, Paisley: and 33, Ironmonger Lane, London 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 32, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 16d., and 4s. Pure "Coffees, 1s. » le. 
Is. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 408. sent carriage- free to any railway station or 
market townin England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 


I ANDSOME IRON and BRASS BED- 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
@ large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and eee Se, as wellas every descrip- 
tion of Bedroom Furnit 


I EAL and SON ’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and pricesof 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Haat and Som, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W 

















P P 2 2 
1. Brompton House, Hyde Park, 4s Pet | A 
and Kensington eogesecesoces o sé 3 
2. Regent's Park, St. John’s 3s 
+ en Portman Street Bar- Ss 
naeeietandidneiaaananany do. 40.78 .— do. 
3. Wellington Barracks, -Horse 
Guards, and Buckingham Pa- 
lace, Royal Engineers, Pim- 
lico, and St George's Barracks do. do. do. do. 40 
4. Tower, Bethnal Green, Fins- 
bury, and Hackney .......... do. do. do. — do. 
5. Hounstew and Kneller Hall .. do. do. — do. do. 
6. Hampton Court dd. — — do. do. 
7. Windsor ....0...:seseeees —- — do. do. 
8. Brighton, with Coast Forts 
from Newhaven te Shoreham, do. do. — do. do. 
9. Croydon .....secceseeeeees ++» do. do. do. — do 


: do. do. — do. do. 
do. — do. @0. éo. 


10. Aldershot ... 
11. Guernsey . 
12. Jersey .. 
13. Alderney ...... 
14. Waltham Abbey do. 

Separate Tenders for Fuel and for Light | ma. be made for 
each of the above-mentioned Stations or Barracks as sepa- 
rately grouped and numbered. 

Printed Forms of Tender, together with the conditions of 
Contract, may be obtained on application at this Office, and 
at the Offices of the Barrack Masters, where every informa- 
“os which may be required on the subject will be fur- 
nished. 

The Tenders must be made on the printed forms, which 
should be properly filled up and signed, and delivered under 
sealed envelope at the undermentioned Office, marked on the 
outside ‘‘ Tender for Commissariat Supplies,’ before noon on 
the 6th March next, after which — = tender can be re- 
ceived. POWER, 

nty Commissary General, 





Deputy Commissary- — + 
5, New Street, Spring a London, 8.W. 
__ ‘Pebruary, 1860. 





TOTICE TO VOLUNTEERS,— 
E. MOSES and SON employ a Special Staff of Cutters 
and Workmen for the Uniforms of VOLUNTEER RIFLE 
CORPS, and aretherefore able to execute all orders with 

promptitude, and at their usual moderate scale of charges. 
N.B.—Estimates for both Uniform and Accoutrements 

may be obtained at either of their Weer =, 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGA 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREBRT and HAT ‘STRERT. 
Country Branches— 
BRADFORD, SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 


An immense Stock of the undermentioned articles in every 
material, colour, pattern, and style, for all classes and all 
oce asions— 

Overcoats and Cloaks. 

Dress and Frock Coats. Hats and Caps 

Walking, Morning & Loun-| Hosiery for Padies and Gen- 
ging do tlemen. 

Trousers and Vests. Outfits do. 

Mourning. Boots and Shoes do. 

Juveniles’ Clothing. Lad , Mantles, and 

Sailors’ Clothing. Underclothing. 

Waterproof Clothing. 


Ladies Riding Habits. 
Army and Navy Uniforms ane Sete. 
Dress and Undress Liver’ 
The BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTM ENT, is the best 
stocked in London. The most skilful Cutters and Workmen 
are employed. 


Mechanics’ Clothing. 


E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGAT E, a 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and HART ‘STREET. 


E. MOSES and SON wish it to be particularly observed, 
that if any article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, 
or the money returned, without hesitation. 

The book, containing a Sketch of the ;History of British 
Costume, with self-measurement and list of prices, gratis on 
application, or post . 


HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 
in various colours and patterns, and 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Bi 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and coetes- 
able suit ever introduced. Price, from 35e. To be o 4 
of MOSES and 8ON, 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, and corner of New Oxford 
Street and Hart Street. 


HE GREAT EASTERN. An elegant 
ALMANACK, with a beautifully-executed Engraving 
of the Great Eastern, may be obtained tis of 
E. MOSES and 80 
Corner inate and Aldgate and eorner of New Oxford 
Street and Hart Street. 








RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS FATENT. 
JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite ror gr ver is supplied b = 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting wit 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be . 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, 16s., 214., 262. 64., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, ls. 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s. and 522. 64. ; postage le. 64, 
An Umbilical Truss, 429. ‘and 520. 6d. ; , penne 

Post-office orders to be made paya’ to JOHN WitITs, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawe 
on like aman eae king. Pri jee, from 7." 6d. to 16s. each 
Pos’ 
youn WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


—Female Disorders.—How many females allow func- 
tional irregularities to continue, without regarding the ulti- 
mate disturbance of health which they will wet vy ed in- 
duce! The first approach to disordered action should be met 
by the employment of appropriate remedies, of which none 
are cupeular to Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. Whilst 
taking them no restrictions need be placed over the patient: 
they contain nothing which can possibly prove injurious to 
the system ; they act by iy —! the blood, and regulating 
every organ and function t yughout the entire system. 
The Pills should be taken to their ac 
directions, and the Ointment rubbed on the abdomen “and 
on the back twice every day for not less than ten minutes. 
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ERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS 

is secured by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 

To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for clear- 
mee and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant 
taste. Price Is. ljd., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box. Sold by all 
medicine vendors. 





EETH REPLACED. DECAYED | 


TEETH RESTORED.—Mr. A. ESKELL, Surgeon 
Dentist, supplies patented Incorrodible Teeth without ex 
tracting Teeth or stumps, on his never failing and painless 
princigte of Self-adhesion; rendering detection impossible 
Articulation and mastication guaranteed. Decayed Teeth 
rendered insensible to pain, and stopped with his Osteo- 
plastic Enamel—of the same colour as the teeth, perma- 
nently useful, and lasting unchanged for years (a most im 

rtant discovery in Dental Science)! Loose Teeth fastened, 

Hours, Ten to Six. Consultation free. Charges strict- 
ly moderate. 314, REGENT STREET (opposite the Poly- 
technic), and Bennett's Hil!, Birmingham. 


R. DAUBENY’S LECTURE ON 








SEWAGE will appear in the GARDENER’S | 
CHRONICLE and AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE of | 


Fesrvary 18. 





Fe MR. COLLIER’S REPLY to the | 


SHAKESPEARE’S “INQUIRY,” with a review 
of the Controversy respecting the Corrected Folio, see 
the ATHEN £UM of Fesrvary 18. 


A RENAISSANCE ROOM—Mr. SCOTT 





AT THE ACADEMY. THE BUILDER of 
THIS DAY.,, price 4d., stamped 5d., conratns :—Fine 
View of the Morning Room, Askbridge Park—The 
Royal Mint, and Money—Scott on the Rationale of 
Gothie Architecture—Prozress of the Main Drainage 
—Hartle y Competition—Uniformity—Construction of 
the Opera House—Female School of Art—The Sewage 


and the Soil—Street Tramways—Architectural Photo- | 


| ead Society—Dinner of the Builders’ Society— 
hurch-building News—The Right of County Sur- 
veyors to retain their Drawings, &c. 
Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden ; and all 
Booksellers. 





Just published, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


A PAPAUTE ET L’EMPIRE, Par 
F. Laurent, Professeur a L’Université de 
Gand. 
** A profound and interesting work.”— Spectator. 
** A remarkably luminous and scholarly explanation 


of the influences which once exalted the Popedom | 


above all other powers, and which have since reduced 
it to a state of dependence and mendicancy.”—Athe- 
neum, 
London: Jonn Carman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 
NC E A WEE K. 
No. 35, published next week, will contain the 
continuation o 
EVAN HARRINGTON 
HE WOULD BE A GEN TL i "Ml AN. 
y Grornce Merepirn. 
Tilustrated by Cuartes KEENE. 





Also, 


Divorce a Vinculo; or the Terrors of Sir Cresswell | 


Cresswell. Illustrated by John Leech. 

Life in a French Kitchen. 

The Young Lady in Town and Country. By 
Harriet Martinean, 

God Help our Men at Sea. Illustrated by F. 
Walker. 

Published Weekly, price 3¢. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


Prire One Shilling, 
MO ately Dae MAGAZINE 
Edited by Davi Masson. 
No. V. Marcu 1860, 


Will be published in time for the early magazine , 


parcels, and wint contain: ‘ The Suez Question,”’ by 
the Rev. J. W. Blakesley; ‘‘ On Savoy,” by J. M. Lud- 
low; the continuation of ‘‘Tom Brown at Oxford;” 
** Government by Families,” by G.S. Venables; “‘ My 
Child Passenger,” by Captain Robert Paton; ‘* Phy- 
siology of Laughter,” by Herbert Spencer; ‘‘ English 
Etymology,” by He rbert Coleridge ; and other articles 
of interest. 
MACMILLAN and Co., 
Street, Covent Gi — n, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at the 
Railway Stations. 


~___KNIGHT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
HE SIXTH VOLUME OF CHARLES 
KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND is published this day, bringing the History 





down to the end of the American War. Price 9s. 
“This is the History for English youth.”—Times, 
Jan. 12. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 





Just published, price 7s, 
(10% SUMPTION: its Nature and Treat- 
ment. By Joun Eres, M.D. 
London: SANpERson, 77, Fleet Street, E.C. 


( TTO on the VIOLIN. New Edition 
(Just Published), greatly enlarged, by Joun 
Bisnor, with Diagrams. 4s. ‘* Every violinist ought 
to possess this improved edition.” 
London: Ropertr Cocks and Co. New Burlington St. 


Regent Street, W., Publishers to the Queen; and of all | 


Musiesellers and Booksellers. 


Sauanemr AND NAVAL DU TIES. 
In post &vo. price 9s. clot h ex 
EAMANSHIP XND N NAV AL “DUTIES. 
kK By A. H. Arsrox, Lieut. Royal Navy. With 





Two Hundred Practical Illustrations, comprising in | 
detail the Fitting out of a Man-of-War ; her Manage- | 


ment under all Circumstances at Sea; and the Employ- 
ment of her Resources in all Cases of General Service. 

** Hitherto ‘ Manuals of Naval Duties’ have been 
for the most part mere copies of old publications, 
which, from the great recent improvements in the Ser- 
vice are necessarily obsolete. Aware of this, Lieut, 
Alston, qualified by the experience of a regular coiirse 
of training and much service abroad, has produced this 
comprehensive and practical work, which will supply a 
want needed by all young Navy Officers. 

London: Rovriener, Warner, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street, 
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Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta | 








On 10th March, 


POEMS AND ESSAYS. 


By Wi111aM Catpwett Roscoe. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, 
By his Brother-in-Law, Rrcnarp Hotr Hvtron. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. price 1/7. 1s. 


Contents or Voicme I. 
Prefatory Memoir. 
Minor Poems. 
a Sa Count of Yveloc ; a Tragedy, 
Violeuzia: a Tragedy. 


Essays (reprinted chiefly from the National Review) : 
Tennyson, 
The Classical School of E nglish Poetry: Matthew 
Arnold. 
Mrs. Browning. 
The Conversation and Poetry of Rogers. 
Thomas Moore. 
The Theory of Poetical Expression: Gray, 
Unideal Poetry: Crabbe. 
Unideal Fiction: De Foe 
W. M. Thackeray, Artist and Moralist. 
The Miss Brintes. 
Sir E. B. Lytton: Novelist, Philosopher, and Poet. 
Woman, 
Ghosts of the Old and New School. 
Fictions for Children. 
Children’s Fairy Tales and George Cruikshank. 
The Police. 
Thackeray on Swift. 
In a few days, in crown 8vo. 


POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. 


By E. B. Brown1xo 
Next week, in folio, price 12s. 
A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE 
HUMAN AND ANIMAL FRAME. 


With 10 large tinted lithogr —~. 
By Warernovusre Hawkins, F.L.S8., F.G.S. 


| Contents or Votcme IT, 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
THE LIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL ARTHUR, 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
By Cuartes Duke Yoner. 
With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. 


This day, a Second Edition, in demy 8vo. with a Map, 
price Ls, 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 
By Anrnony TRoLiorer, 
Author of ‘* Doctor Thorne,” ‘* Barchester 


Towers,”’ &c. 
In feap. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


THE MIND OF SHAKSPEARE AS 
EXHIBITED IN HIS WORKS. 


By the Rev. A. A. Moron. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 9s, 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


By Cuartes Dickens. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. 


In post 8vo. price 2s, 6¢. 


_ A TREATISE ON THE LOOP FOR- 


MATION FOR RIFLE 
VOLUNTEERS. 
By Avromatos. 

In demy 8vo. price ls. 
CENTRAL ITALY AND DIPLO- 
MATIC INTERFERENCE. 

In crown 8vo, price D8. 

OLD LEAVES 
GATHERED FROM HOUSEHOLD WORDs. 
By W. H. Wits. 

In feap. 8vo. price 7s. 

A VISION OF BARBAROSSA, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 

By WILtiAM STIcanr. 

Just published, price ls. the Third Number of 
ONE OF THEM. 
wits toe auithibe me Phiz.” 

In post Svo. price 3s. 

A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
wun tes Must beret by an dati 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE HALLOW ISLE TRAGEDY. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ELFIE IN SICILY. 
In crown 8vo. price 7s. 
THE REVIVAL, IN ITS PHYSICAL, 
PSYCHICAL, AND RELIGIOUS 
ASPECTS. 


By W. M. Wirkrysox. 

In post 8vo. price 5s. 
FABLES AND FAIRY TALES, 
By Henry Moriry 
With Thirty Illustrations by Charles Bennett. 
Cnarman and Har, 193, Piccadilly. 





| WORK on CEYLON. 


NEW WORKS. 


ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By the Right Hon. Jawes Warn ESIDE, 
M.P.,LL.D. Third Edition, abridged and revised ; 

with o New Preface, chiefly on the Events which 
have occurred in Italy “= 1848. Post 8vo. 123, 6d, 


TRAVELS in PERU and MEXICO, 


By S. 8. Hit, Esq. Author of “* Travels in Siberia,” &&, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

“ The traveller's chief aim | among people living under 
has been successfully accom- | Various forms of gov: ernment 
plished; for he ple asantly ; and in different stages of 
carries his readers with him, civilization, and leaves them 
interests them in the | at the close oftheir ws ayfaring 
phases of character which | not wearied but refreshed.» 


he exhibits as existing ATHEN avn. 
3. 
People’s Edition of Thomas Moore’s 
Memoirs. 


THOMAS MOORE'S MEMOIRS, 
JOURNAL, and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited and 
abridged from the First Edition by the Right Hon, 
L ord Joun Russevt, M.P.; and illustrated with 8 Por. 
traits and 2 Vignettes on Steel. In course of publica. 
tion, in Ten Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each; 
forming One Volume, uniform with the People’s Edi. 
tion of “ Moore’s Poetical Works,” just completed, 
price 12s. 6d. cloth, with gilt edges; or 21s. hand- 
somely bound in morocco, 


4. 

Rey. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, 
including his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 
People’s Edition, uniform with the People’s Edition of 
Lord Macaulay’s Essays, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price &%, 


5. 
The VERACITY of the BOOK of 


GENESIS: with the Life and Character of the 
Inspired Historian, By the Rev, Wiiuiam H. Hoare 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College , Cambridge, 
Author of ** Ecclesiastical History, ” &e. ‘Bvo. 
[On Friday next, 
6. 


PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION, 
By the Author of “ Amy Herbert,” “* The Experience 
of Life, : Gertrade,” &e. Feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


i. 

SACRED MUSINGS on Manifestations 
of GOD to the SOUL of MAN; with Thoughts on 
the Destiny of Woman, and other Subjects. By Many 
ANNE ScHIMMELPENNINCK. Edited by C. Hanky; 
with Preface by the Rev. Dr. Bayer, Princ ipal of St, 
Aidan’s Theological College. [Jn the press. 


8. 
CELESTIAL OBJECTS for Common 
My lescopes. By the Rev. Tnomas W. Ween, M.A. 
-R.A.S. With Woodecuts, and a Map of the Moor 
i3 inches in diameter on _ l6mo. 7s. 


Dr. URE’S DIC TION: ARY OF ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES. New Edition, re- 
written and enlarged, illustrated with nearly 2000 En- 
gravings on Wood. Edited by Rosert Hunt, F.R 8. 
F.S.S., Keeper of Mining Records, &c. Assisted by 
numerous Gentlemen eminent in Science, and con- 
nected with the Arts and Manufactures. Parts I. to 
IV. ‘To be completed in 14 Monthly Parts, price 5s 


each. 
10. 

EMERSON TENNENT’S 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly 
revised ; containing 2 New Maps and a New Chapter 
on Buddhism and Demon Worship. Pp. 1°64: with 
9 Maps, 17 Plans and Charts, and 90 Engravings or 
Wood. 2 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 10s, 


11. 

SCHILLER’S LIFE and WORKS. 
By Emit PAtirsx: Translated by Lapy WaLtace, 
Dedicated by permission to her Majesty the Queen 
With 2 portraits. 2 vols. me 8vo, 24s. 


HISTORY of a LIFE of ARTHUR 
DUKE of WELLINGTON: the Military Memoirs 
from the French of Captain Brratmonr, with Addi- 
tions and Emendations; the Politic al and Socia 
Life by the Rev. G. R. Gree, M.A., Chaplain-Gene- 
ral to&the Forees. With Maps, Plans, and Portraits. 
4 vols. Svo. Dis. 


SIR JAMES 








13. 
THE WASHINGTONS: a Tale of a 
Country Parish in the Seventeenth Century. By t 


| Rev. J. N. Simpxryson, Rector of Brington, North- 
| amptonshire. } 


Post Svo. [Nearly rea 


14. 

THE DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE ; 
By Sronenence. With about 70 Mllustrations 
graved on Wood. Square crown 8vo. 15s, 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 

ROBERTS. 





At the Libraries a a Booker y othe xtra, IMs. ¢ 
fgets [ENDS and N SEW ACQU AINT- 
ANCES. Twelve Tales. $y AGNES STRICK- 
Lives of the Queens of Englan« 
the ctoenenens t 





LAND, Author of ** 
&e. The celebrity of the writer, 
sketches, and the getting-up of t 1c volume, be 
for it a wide circulation. 

Srmwpkry, MARSHALL, and Ce 0. 


~ Just published 8vo, pp. 52, pri 
RADE’S UNIONS AND STRIKES : 
their Philosophy and Intention. By T. J. Dux- 


NING, Secretary to the London Consolidated Societ) 

Bookbinders. 
M. Haxtey, 5, Raquet Court, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND C0’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS Ss 


THE LIFE OF ~ EDMOND MALONE. 
(Editor of Shakspeare); with Selections from his 
MS. Anecdotes, By Sir James Priok, Author of 
the Life of Edmund Burke,” “‘ Life of Oliver Gold- 
smith.” Demy 8vo. with Portrait. 

(Just ready. 


A MAN’S HEART. A Poem. By Dr. 
Cnartes Mackay, Author of “ Life -_ Liberty in 
America,”’ Feap. 8vo. Just ready. 





THE LIFE OF ROBERT OWEN. 
By Wiiu1am Lucas Sarcant, Author of ** Social In- 
novators and their Schemes.” 1 vol. 

[Nearly ready. 


“IS IT NOT WRITTEN?” 
the Testimony of Scripture against the 
Romanism, By Epwarp S. Pryce, A.B. 

[Nearly ready. 


Being 


Errors of 


(HE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF HINDU 


PHILOSOPHY. By the Rev. 
‘ Author of ‘* Missions in South India,’ 
9s, cloth. 


JosErn MULLENS, 
I vol. Price 
[Vow ready. 
NEW NOVELS. 
TRANSFORMATION; or, the 
Romance of Monte Beni. By Narnanret Haw- 
Tnorne, Author of ** The Scarlet Letter,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


By the Author 


(Just ready. 
of Country 


A MOTEER’S TRIALS, 
of **My Lady.” 3 vols. 

GREYMORE, 
Life. 3 vols. [Now ready. 

AGAINST WIND and TIDE. By Hotue 
Lee, Author of ** Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” 3 vols. 


THE COUSINS’ COURTSHIP. By Joun 


A Story 


R. Wise. 2 vols. 
NETLEY HALL; or, The Wife's 
Sister. Feap. 8vo. price 6s, cloth. 








A VISIT to the PHILIPPINE ISLES in 
1858-59. By Sir Jonny Bowatne, Governor of Hong- 
kong, and H .M.’s Plenipotentiary in China. Demy 
8vo.. With numerous Illustrations. Price 18s. cloth, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
HUNT. 
ters by his Eldest Son. 1 vol. Post 8vo, With a Por- 
trait engraved on Steel from an Original Drawing. 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

THE LIFE of SCHLEITERMACHER, as 
unfolded in his Autobiography 


and Letters. Trans- 


LEIGH 


lated from the German,by Freperica Rowan. 2 
vols. post 8vo. With a Portrait. Price One Guinea, 
cloth. 


THE ELEMENTS of 


With 89 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 


PERSPECTIVE. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 





OF ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the 
late Rev. F. W. Roperrson, M.A., of Brighton. One 
thick vol. Post 8vo. Price 10s, 6d. cloth. 


MAGDALENE: 


Price ls. 


EXPOS ITIONS 


a Poem, Fcap. Syo. 


WILLIAM BURKE, THE 
JUNIUS. By Jevincer C. Symons. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Suiru, Exper, and Co, 


65, Cornhill. 
ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH. 
HE 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the 

Plan of ‘* Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the 

Rev. Tuomas Kercnever ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector 
of Lyndon, 


Cambridge 

“ Mr. 
mirably adapted to meet the wants of English students 
of the French language, far superior as a school-book 
to any other introduction, even from the pen of a na- 
tive writer. The sound principles of imitation and re- 
petition, which have secured for the author a reputa- 
tion widely extended and well-deserved, are here hap- 
pily exemplified. His account of the differences of 
idiom is very satisfactory and complete. Whoever 
thoroughly masters this work will rarely want any- 
thing further on the subject.”—Atheneum, 

Rrvixctons, Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, 

1, A KEY to the Exercises. By 
Dunia. 2s. bd. 

2, HANDBOOK of FRENCH VO- 
CABULARY. 4s, 6d. 


WORKS BY CHARLES BRA 
Tu PHILOSOPHY OF NE CEs SSITY 
or, the Law of Consequences as applied to Mental, 
Moral, 
The EDUCATION o 


AUTHOR OF 


Square l6me. 





ith Edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 


and Social Science. 2 vols. Svo. price 10s 6d. 
fthe FEELINGS, The Second 


Edition, in post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
London : ——s Green, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
ist publi shed, 
a" ELVE Y EARS in CHINA the 
People, the Rebels, and the Mandains. By a 


Brrtisn Resipest With numerous Chromo-litho- 


graphic and Wood-cut Illustrations ; and a Map of the 
ayy Rebellion. In One Volume, crown 8vo. price 
Os. 6d, 


Edinburgh : Tuomas Constas_e and Co.; Hamuron 
Apams, and Co., London; Dublin: W. Ropexrsos, 








Revised by Himself, with additional chap- | 
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Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work ad- | 








NEW WORK BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 





IMMEDIATELY, 


TRANSFORMATION ; OR THE ROMANCE OF 
MONTE BENL. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Author of “‘ The Scarlet Letter.” 


Three volumes. 


THIS EDITION IS COPYRIGHT. 


SMITH, ELDER, and 


Cornhill, 


Co. 65, 
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vate Journal of an officer of the Foz 
lustration. 
The First Morning of 1860. 
Roundabout Papers— 
No. 1, Ona Lazy Idle 


Communications to the Editor should be addressed to t 
hill, and not to the Editor’s private residence. 
contributions, 

SMITH, ELDER, 


London: 


Withan ll- | 10, 
11. Lovel the 


Boy. 12. 


DAY, THE 26rmn FEBRUARY. 





Contents. 
A Few Words on Junius and Macaulay. | 5. Framley Parsonage. 
William Hogarth: Painter, Engraver, and Philo- | Chis -—, VII.—Sunday Morning. 
sopher. Essays on the Man, the Work, and the »» NIII.—Gatherum Castle 
Time, 2. Mr. Gamble’s Apprentice. (With an | we IX.—The Vicar’s Return. 
a 6. Sir Joshua and Holbein. 
Studies in Animal Life. | 7. The Changeling. 
Chapter III.—A garden wall, and its traces of past | 8. Lovel the Widower. 
life—Not a breath perishes—A bit of dry moss Chapter I11.—In which I play the Spy. (With an 
and its inhabitants—The ‘‘ Wheel-bearers” — | Illustration. ) 
Resuscitation of Rotifers: drowned into life— | 9. The National Gallery Difficulty Solved. (With Il- 
( — — that — can be revived = | lustrations. = . 
complete desiccation—Expernments contradict- - : se , 
ing the belief ‘Spallanzani* testimony—Value of 10, A Winter Wedding-party in(the Wilds. 
biok as a means of culture—Classification of | 1. Student Life in Scotland, 
animals : the five great types—Criticism of | 12. Roundabout Papers— 
Cuvier’s arrangement. No. 11. On Two Children in Black. 
CONTENTS of No, 1. CONTENTS of No, 2. 
Framley Parsonage. 1. Nil Nisi Bonum. 
Chapter I. Omnes omnia bona dicere, 2. Invasion Panics. 
Chapter I. The Framley Set and the Chaldicotes 3. ‘To Goldenhair (from Horace). By Thomas Hood. 
Se 4. Framley Parsonage. Chapter IV. A Matter of 
Ch ipte r ILI, Chaldicotes Conscience. Chapter V. Amantium ire amoris 
The Chinese and the “* Outer Barbarians.” integratio, Chapter VI. Mr. Harold Smith's 
- Level the Widower. 5. 1 Bag By Alfred Tennyson 
The -helor le : . rit . ~e 7 » Lge 
: pa fe oly helor of Beak Street. (With 6. William Hogarth, Painter, Engraver, and Philoso- 
: 4 . ae pher. Essays on the Man, the Work, and the 
Studies in Animal Life. Time, 1. Little Boy Hogarth 
Father Prout’s Inaugurative Ode to the Author of 7. Unspoken Dialogue. By R. Monckton Milnes. 
* Vanity Fair.” (With an Illustration 
}. Our Volunteers. 8. Studiesin Animal Life. Chapter II. 
\ Man of Letters of the Last Generation. 9. Curious if True. (Extract froma Letter from Rie 
rhe Search for Sir John Franklin, From the pri- chard Whittingham, Esq.) 


Life Among the Lighthouse 

Widower, ChapterIl. in which Miss 
Prior is kept at the Door, (With an Illustra- 
tion. 

An Essay without End. 

and Co., 65, Corn- 
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MISS FREER’S NEW WORK, 


Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. bound, 


| 

| 
HENRY IV., KING of FRANCE 
I n numerous Original Sources 
Author of the ** Lives of Margue os 
Elizabeth de Valois, Henry IIT.,” 


and NAVARRE. | in 
By Miss Frere. | 
D’Angouléme, 


Immediately, in post 8vo, 7s. 
UNGARY FROM 1848 “TO 1860, 
By BarrnoLomMew pr Szemere, late Minister of 
and President of the Council of Ministers 
Hungary. 
Pro Deo, Patria, et Libertate. 


j 1 London: Ricwarp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


THE NEW NATIONAL EDIFICES. 
Also, now ready. This day is published, in post 8vo. 6s, 
TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA;|/PpPAGAN OR CHRISTIAN? 
Narrative of a Residence in iene | Being Notes for the General Public on our 
by Lyoxs M’Leon, Esq.. I ‘R.G.S., | ate British Con- | National Architecture. By W. J. Cocksurnn Murr, 
ul at _ vambique. 2 vols, with Map and Illustra- London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By |” 


11m Howrrr. 3 vols. 


TH E LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. | | 


and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, | 


CTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, IN 
SHILLING PARTS. 
On the 29th, Part I. (complete in 12), 8vo, 1s. 
ICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 


CHURCHES and SECTS: from the Earliest 


Gury. 3 vols. 
Ages of Christianity. By the Rev. J. Bictarspen, Au- 
IHivrst and Brackert, Publishers, 13, Great | thor of ** The Early and Later Puritans.” 
Mariborough Street. *“ The beet book on the subject in our literature.”— 
— Athenwum., } 
Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s ‘ ‘A work ereat interest and utility.”— Daily 
sIWGID ape y > ews 
RIN IPLES O! POL ITIC. London: Ricnarv Bexriey, New Burlington Strect. 
ECONOMY, with some of their Applications to — 
Social P hil sophy. By Joux Srvarr MIL, On the 7“ in 8vo. Part I. with | 3 exquisite Port: aits, 
Lona Joun W. PARKER € completed in 18 Monthly Parts), 


Ss 


and Sox, West Strand 


Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


SYSTEM OF LOGIC, By Jowy | 
Srvart MILL. Cr 
London: Joux W. Parker and Son, ‘West Strand. | Lo 
y, post § 


MAND THE ‘i 


By Captain Branazon, R.A. 


DIERS SCIENCE, | | 


lon: Joun W. Parker gud Sox, West Strand. } 
sai ——$$$__—_—_—_—_—_—_——_— } 
post Rvo 
OLMBY. TTOUSE: a Tale of Old | 
Northamptonshire. By G.J.W HYTE MELVILLE, 
By the same Author, ee ied 
DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition. 5s, | 
GENERAL BOUNCE, Two volumes, | 
15 


“THE 
ms. 
London: 


COVENTRY. Third Edition. | 

| 
INTERPRETER. Second Edi- | | 
—- W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 
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| Chi 


NEW EDITION of the ENTIRE 
CORRESPONDENCE of HORACE WALPOLE, 
Edited by Perea 
NNINGHAM 


ndon: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Just out, price 1/7, 11s. 6d, 2 vols. 
EAUTES DE LA POESIE ANGLAISE, 

Par le Chevalier de Chi atelain, Translator of 
sucer’s ‘* Canterbury Tales. 


London : Rotanpt, 20, Berner’s Street, W w. 


in 8vo. 


Seat AND. 


Translated and 


Just published, jn 
TAPOLEON Ill. ON 
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ited by J. H. Sirson. 
* Comins events cast their shadows before.” 
SaunpERS, Or.ey, and Co., 50, Conduit Street, 
Ianover Square, 

2s. demy Svo. limp cloth. 
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THE “MANCHESTER REVIEW,” 


A NEW INDEPENDENT LIBERAL JOURNAL, 
PRICE 3d, WEEKLY, 


CONTAINS SIXTEEN PAGES OF THE SAME SIZE AS THE “SPECTATOR,” THE “SATURDAY REVIEW,” AND 
OTHER FIRST-CLASS PAPERS. 





The Promoters of this Journal desire by means of it to aid in consolidating public opinion in favour of a firm and consistent 
foreign policy, together with a wise progress in Constitutional Reforms at home. They believe that the two great hindrances to such a 
union among men of liberal and practical views have been, the intriguing policy and tactics of the leaders of the present Opposition, 
and the violent courses followed the Ultra-Liberal party. 


A politician who aims to lead the party he has adopted, by telling them they are destitute of principle, and who shows in his 
coalitions, and abuse of coalitions, that he himself cares nothing about principle, cannot have confiding followers, and cannot even aim 
at a straightforward and consistent policy. The honest portion of those whom he hopes to lead are precisely those on whom he can 
least depend ; and, although for a time he may discipline his ranks for the purpose of attack, the utter absence of confidence in their 
leader, together with the want of united purpose among themselves, would lead, in the event of victory, to a contemptible and 
disastrous retreat from the position they had won, On the other hand, the Ultra-Liberals have been too ready to sacrifice all hope 0; 
present progress, and even to stop the business of the country for years, rather than modify their extreme opinions, 


With both of these sections another fraction of the House of Commons has alternately been united, bent only on the mischievous 
and spiteful hindrance of all legislation by a government whose constitutionally-regulated freedom is abhorrent to their hearts. The 
Ultramontane Romanists are nowhere more virulent than in this kingdom, The liberty they enjoy is abused to the utmost license, 
and their leading priests and orators attempt to stir up their co-religionists, by attacks upon the Government and the Queen, which, 
in any Roman Catholic country in Europe, would be quickly silenced by the strong arm of despotic power. The confusion into which 
the business of the country has been thrown by these factious proceedings has awakened a strong feeling of indignation among all 
thoughtful and patriotic men. From this latter class it is that the Manchester Review asks and expects sympathy and codperation, 
and to them it offers a hearty and zealous aid. 


The following passage from the first number of the Review will show more fully what it seeks to advocate and accomplish :— 


“ As regards our eee principles, we may repeat, what we stated in “ We are not afraid of any such fatal result in this country. We have 
our ‘ Preliminary Address,’ that they are those of the Moderate Liberal the most perfect reliance upon the good sense, and, above all, upon the 
party. That party includes many honest Reformers initsranks, but it also healthy instincts of the English people, which have carried the nation through 
numbers not a few dishonest Conformers to moderate opinions, whose aims so many threatening dangers at home and abroad. But forewarned is fore- 
are revolutionary, while they profess to care for nothing but peace. It will armed. ‘The good man of the house,’ although he may not know the hour 
be our duty, as faithful exponents of public opinion, to unmaskthe schemes at which burglars may try his bolt and bars, takes care to be on the watch. 
and intrigues by which the tail of the Liberal party seeks to become the We cannot shut our eyes to the fact, openly boasted by Count Montalem- 
head, and with that view, we shall endeavour to show, from time to time, bert, that ‘ Twenty-one Catholic deputies of Ireland are the masters of the 
by quotation from representative Tory and Ultramontane journals, how the majority in Parliament;’ or to the still more ominous fact, which the soi- 
two extreme sections of the Opposition, while differing so widely in princi- | disant Conservative press has so carefully kept out of sight, that Lord — 
ple, are ever on the watch for opportunities to unite in a common policy of | at the Liverpool Banquet, expressed the pleasure he felt at finding that ‘ 
obstruction. On that point we ought to take warning from the history of great body of the intelligent Roman Catholics in this country have lately 
French party politics. Whatever may be said of Louis Phillippe and his shown a growing tendency to alienate themselves from the so-called Liberal 
Ministers, no one who has studied the recent parliamentary Cistory of party, and to unite themselves with those who are their natural alkies, the 
France, can help coming to the conclusion, that the coalition of the French Conservatives.’ That a certain portion of the Roman Catholics, in Great 
Ultra-Conservative pe | with the Ultra-Liberals was the immediate cause Britain and Ireland, would like to see Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli once 
of the Revolution of 1848. Making due allowance for differences of national more in office, we can readily suppose, because a Tory Government could be 
character and circumstances, we find many of the same causes at work in | more easily goaded into a war with Louis Napoleon, than the present 
this country as those which preceded the downfall of the Orleans dynasty. Administration is likely to be. That zealous Protestant Conservatives 
The same reckless misrepresentations are propagated by the leaders of fac- | should lend their aid to the intrigues now going forward for the accomplish- 
tion, through the coalition press; the same intrigues, inspired by similar | ment of that object, is only a new proof that party feeling has more influ- 
jesuitical agencies, are at work in the House of Commons, as those which | ence over many persons than sound principle.” —Manchester Review, Jan.7, 
overturned parliamentary government in France, and prepared the way for | 1860. 

that imperial despotism which costs Great Britain so enormous a sum 

annually for national and mercantile insurance. | 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST SIX NUMBERS :— 


No. I. { No. III. No. V. 
Journalism and Public Opinion. | Mr. Disraeli's Liberalism.—No. I. | The Dead-Lock at Washington. 
The Disorganized Opposition. | New Aspect of the Italian Question. | A Chapter of Italian History. 
Pro-Slavery Fanaticism. | The Eight Hours’ Question. Cotton Supply.—The Difficulty of Lancashire. 
The Times and the Burghers of Bremen. Mr. Buchanan's Foreign Policy. Army Officers and Rifle Corps. 
The Jesuits in America. |  Genteel Shoplifting. Memoranda about American Slavery. 
The Congress of Paris. | Commercial Reform in France. Mr. Disraeli’s Liberalism.—No. II. 
Women’s Rights.—The Clothes Question. | The Pope in Ireland. Intemperance: Its Causes and Cures. 
French Equality and English Liberty. | Political and Personal News and Gossip. Political and Personal News and Gossip. 
Political and Personal News and Gossip. | The Book World. The Book World. 
The Book World. | Our Ruined West Indies. Monthlies and Quarterlies. 
German Unity. | Trees and their Nature. Papal Rome. 
Muscular Christianity. | Physical Training. 
Leaves from a Common-Place Book. 

No. IT. No. VI. 
Political Consistency.—Lord Palmerston and | No. IV. Italy and the New Holy Alliance. 

Mr. Bright. National Burdens.—England, America, and Mr. Disraeli and the Church Question. 
Count Walewski. France. Cotton Supply.—The Indian Field. 
Commercial Morality. The Ministry and the Opposition. The Tory-Papist Coalition. 

The Rifle Movement, Present and to Come. Home Politics of Sardinia. Journalism and Public Opinion. 

The American President's Message. The Tory-Papist Coalition. The American Crisis. 

American Slavery Intelligence. The Government and the Press. The Anglo-French Treaty. 

Political and Personal News and Gossip. Sham Representation and Real Representation, Political and Personal News and Gossip. 
The Book World. Political and Personal News and Gossip. The Book World. 
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